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[‘*i DON’T KNOW ANYTHING,”’ DECLARED ARTHUR, “ EXCEPL THAT YOU ARE 


HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 


Pappineton Station was, as—in the middle 
‘of the day—it usually is, in a bustle. People 
hurried to and fro, porters wheeled huge 
trucks of luggage in dangerous proximity to 
passenger’s toes, the ticket-office was besieged 
with a host of impatient applicants, and, to 
the casual onlooker, confusion seemed to reign 
supreme, 

In the midst of it all stood two girls, 
dressed alike in brown cloth trimmed with 
beaver, and attracting a good deal of attention 
from that motley crowd by reason of their 
beauty. By their side was an elderly lady, 
and a little in the background a maid laden 
with shawls and wrapsof various discriptions. 

Presently the guard of the train by which 
‘they were to travel came up, touching his 
hat in an obsequious manner, and conducted 
them to a saloon-carriage, the windows of 
‘which were labelled “ Engaged.” 





‘*T have had foot-warmers put in, madam,” 
he said, respectfully, addressing Hilda, ‘‘and 
the luggage is in the next compartment. I 
will see that it is all right.’’ 

He touched his hat again, and went away, 
and presently the whistle blew, the engine 
snorted, and the train steamed slowly out of 
the station, 

Hilda and Evelyn Moskton were seated 
opposite each other, the elderly lady, whose 
name was Parker, and who had been engaged 
by Mr. Fox as a chaperon for the young 
heiress, being some distance away, and the 
maid at the further end of the compartment, 
so that the two girls were enabled to converse 
without being overheard. 

“This is the first time in my life I have 
ever travelled properly,” cbserved Evelyn. 
“ Before, I had to content myself with a 
third-class carriage, and the company of 
navvies and factory girls. Ah!’’—with along 
sigh of content—“ life is worth living when 
= have plenty of money, and can do as you 

. 


‘You forget,’’ observed Hilda, with the 
faintest shade of rebuke in her voice. ‘' You 


PRETTIZER THAN LVeR.” | 


forget that the more money one has the 
greater are one’s responsibilities.” 

‘* Responsibilities” echoed Evelyn, her 
lip curling, ‘the only responsibilities I 
acknowledge are those towards oneself, those 
that contribute to ones own happiness.” 

‘“‘ But that is rather a selfish view to take 
is it not?” ; 

Evelyn fave @ light laugh. 

‘Very likely. Idon’t pretend to be un- 
selfish, but I am no different to the rest of the 
world. Everybody is selfish, more or less, 
only some people try anda disguise it, in order 
to gain praise, while others show it openly. 
I am one of the latter, and I claim some 
credit for avowing it.” 

Hilda did not reply, but a slightly troubled 
expression came in her eyes. When she 
learned her good fortune, and knew the extent 
of her wealth, her first thought had been one 
of gladness that she could do something for 
her newly-discovered cousin, and she had at 
once offered Evelyn a home with her. The 
latter had immediately accepted, but as a 
matter of fact, although she was in a measure 





grateful her gratitude was second to another 
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feelifig, ‘which was envy of Hilda’s good 
fortune.’ Why liad not she been the lucky 
one? why had such a grand dhance come so 
near her, and then passed her by? 

Nothing could have been kinder or more 
considerate than the heiress’s conduct. 
Whenever she spent money on herself she laid 
out an equal sum on Evelyn, and seemed to 
take infinitely more pleasure in lavishing gifts 
on her relative than in buying them for her- 
self. She was by nature extremely un- 
euspicious, but sometimes she found doubts 
rising within her as to certain littletraits she 
observed im Evelyn’s character—traits that 
hardly pointed to a pure and disinterested 
soul. 

She Wwoked ont of the carriage window, 
watehing the snow-clad fields and frozen 
brooks, and thinking of the change:that had 
come: over her life in these few short’ weeks. 
Faved Ao a the ill-paid teacher of Mrs. 
Sa De Courey’s chi ree ete eek 
young heiress—mistress of b lands and 


“ What is like » dream? your 


turtiing ont 
to be tie?” she queried. ‘‘ Now,for my part,,}) 
and this 


I loolteapen the past as a dfeaim, 


reality.” 
No more was said until to the end 
of their journey, where ‘Mr. Fox 


oe a 


— on towm thie be be 

‘or purpose attending to ‘ou 

mat ‘to the ‘i off 

Pi a6 the mistress of g 

He his arm, and 

wait them—s great - an 
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with the ee — on the 
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ae drawn pair of perfectly 


Hild p mot talk mush, amd: returned 


hee vr4ag at Oe te 
farmhouses they i. whieh, x 


told ana er. pees SIS 

At earria ups grand 
old avenue: of trees, | a park, 
now a wide expance and 
presently i# in font of thie Castle 
itself, and uttered. mw quick cry of. 
admiration as shesaw her netw home, 

It was, indeed, well of adiniration— 
a fine old, “With those 


exquisite tints mpom it that Slone can 
give, and having a weather-beaten sppexr- 
ance which seemed to say that it had with- 
stood the shocks of many winter storms and 
raging tempests. 

The great oaken doors were wide open, and 
in the hall were ranged two long rows of 
servants headed by the housekeeper, in a 
rustling black silk dress, that accorded well 
with the conscious dignity of her mien. 

‘‘ Allow me to be the first to welcome you to 
Dering Castle, Miss Fitzherbert,” said Mr. 
Fox, with a low bow, as he helped her to 
alight, and then he gave her his arm, and led 
her into the hall, where he made a pause. 
‘Mrs. Hurst,”’ he added to the housekeeper, 
‘* this is your new mistress,” 

The housekeeper dropped a courtesy. 

“‘T am sure we are very glad to see you, 
sg and we all hope you will be very happy 

ere.’ 

A little murmer of assent ran through the 
assembled domestics ; they were all impressed 
by the sweet young beauty of the heiress, and 
es air of quiet dignity that sat so well upon 

er. 

‘Thank you,” she answered, simply, ‘I 
hope, too, I shall be able to make you’’—with 
a cngeeeeeneren glance around—“ happy as 
well.” 


No one noticed Evelyn, all the attention 


ting:to reselve them. He | 


E a long breath of delightasshe 
in—it F t 


a 





was directed on the lady of the castle, azid tle 
former felt her heart bitterly rebel against 
the secondary position to which she was 
relegated. 

‘Come iato the library. first, Miss Fitz- 
herbert,” said the lawyer, leading the way 
into a large and lofty apartment, lined from 
floor to ceiling with books, and furnished 
in dark oak and dullred morocco. A bright 
fire burned in the low wide grate, and in front 
of it stood a slight svelte-looking man, of 
rather more than. middle age, and of. very. 
dost. emmys ) dak, Set oe Bniee 
origin war plainly perceptible. He had fine 

Niline features, and pocationty dot. oe 
w he fixed keenly on Hilda as she entered ; 


then he made a graceful inclination of his 

body by way of greetin 

“ 3 is adir, an ee 
mien ie Castle, which by the 












vel “tere on their 
‘inspection. - ‘ 

. plendid old plo; “Phe lastowner 
collector, spent his life-ia 





her rare and beautiful things 
The result was that every room in the Castle 
was more or less embellished with objects of 
art, while the noble proportions of the recep- 
tion rooms, their splendid furniture, and the 
air of costly luxury that pervaded them, made 
Hilda quite bewildered. ~ 

And she was mistress of it all! 

‘“« There is yet another wing,” said Mr. Fox, 
on their return to the library. ‘I allude to 
the one occupied by Nadir; but as that is to be 
looked upon as belonging to him, I think we 
had better not invade it without his permis- 
sion.” 

“Certainly not,” said Hilda, 

“ Who is. this Hindoo What ishe?” sud- 
denly asked jects or" 

Mr, Fox looked slightly puzzled. 

“I hardly know how to.answer your ques- 
tion, Miss Monkton; but I believe late Sir 
Herbert met him during his travels in the 
East many yearsago. He has lived here for 
the last twenty years, and has rarely stirred 
beyond the Castle domains in all that time. 
He is a student—somewhat of # mystic, I be- 
lieve ; but I really know very little about him, 


for I have only seen him, once or twice in my |, 


life.” 
There was @ pause, during which the two 
girls glanced round the pesos Err 


“There is a ndid. collection cf books 
here,’’ went on the lawyer. ‘!Some aré verv 
valuable, and amongst them is‘ historyof thc 
Fitzherbert family. . 

He took the volume in question from a shelf, 
and showed it to Hilda, who opened it at ran- 
dom, read a few lines, then uttered a quick ex- 
clamation,— 

“What is it?” asked Evelyn. 

‘* Nothing much. »I was \reading of some 
old legend connected with the family, and I 
| came upon these lines,— - 


‘© When.a ring-dove’siteim the eagle’s nest, 
And the last of the kitights is laid to his rest, 
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| “Nonsense!” the Hari liad answered, 
laughing. ‘“ You must remember that, though 
the-girl was poor, she was still a Fitzherbert, 
and I hear from Fox that she is as perfectly 
well-bred as she is beautiful.” 

‘“‘Humph! A-great deal Fox knows about 
good breeding—pettifogging lawyers generally 
have ) much to do to pay attention to such 
signs!” 

y vor Lord Westlynn laughed, but he did 
not attempt to contradict-his mother-in-law, 
who was in an argumentative humour, and 
would assuredly have had thelast word in any 


di Mr. Fox was the Earl’s solicitor, and 
been for many years, but between him and 
the do a deadly feud, in con- 


sequence of the latter's interfering propensities 
having caused her to meddle with the Earl's 
business matters, and thereupon raised the ire 
of the lawyer, who had declared in her hearing 
that he hated having to deal. professionally 


with women or l : 
Lady Hawksley never. forgave him, and it 
was partly her antagonism to him that made 
her inclined to: regard the heiress with dis- 
When, however, she was ushered into the 


‘reception-room of Dering Castle, and saw the 
tall, graceful figure and lovely face of its 





young mistress she instantly changed her 
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opinions, and acknowledged: that public 
rumour had for once been rightiin its estimate 
of the heiress’s beauty. 

When she liked, Lady Hawksley could be 
particularly pleasant, and on this occasion she 
did like. Nothing could possibly have been 
kinder or more cordial than her manner to 
Hilda, and she put forth all her efforts to win 
the young girl’s confidence. 

“T expect you feel rather lonely, my dear, 
coming to @ perfectly strange place, and 
amongst perfectly strange people,” she ob- 

, graciously ; ‘ but you must remember 
that we are-all much interested im you, and if 
I cam in amy way serve you I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

“Thank you very se Mil ae Hilda. 
«“ Everyone isso very kind that I am not per- 
mitted to feel: indeed, I seem to have 
more friends than I ever had in my Tife 
before.” 

She saidthis in perfect simplicity and good 
faith, but EB 5 Who was seated near ber, 
laughed Yather discordantly. 

“ That might be most sative, might 
it not, my 2?” she said, addressed the 
Earl. 

“T know my cousin did not mean it so, but 
everyone is aware that the rich have more 
friends than the poor.” 

“T am sure Miss Fitzherbert, whatever her 
condition, could not fail to find friends 
wherever she went,” courteously responded 
Lord Westlynn, with a bow towards Hilda 
that pointed the compliment. 

Evelyn bit her lip, and looking up suddenly 
beheld the eyes of Lady at fixed upon 


her with a glance of ting mess, 

“Ts it true,” salisl tha Bhandaer, removing 
her gaze," and g to the heiress, “ is it 
true that the baronet requested in his 
will that no mourning should be worn for him, 
and that the Hotsehold should go on exactly 
“ae 4 

" true. 

“ What a very singular idea!” 

“Not at all ipaaer. if you take into con- 
sideration Sir Herbert's ter,” put in 
the Earl. “He hated display of any kind, 
and the least approach to the conventional 
hypoerisy that sometimes follows »rich man’s 
death disgusted him beyond measure. Miss 
Fitzherbert did net know fhim, therefore she 
cannot be to feel those sentiments of 
regret that afflict us when we lose a near and 
dear relative,” 

“No,” said Hilda, candidly, and yet with a 
shade of sadnessin her voice, ‘‘I did not know 


him—I wish I had.” 
uest is a distinct ad- 


“ At all events, the 
vantage to you, re remarked Lady 
Hawksley, ‘‘ for you will be able to gointo 
society and enjoy yourself, whereas, if it had 
been otherwise, you must have your- 
self for the ion period. Amd that re- 
minds me that I want you to come to dinner 
a a Thursday. bree I donot 
invi ; oP ick or wait until you have 
rebuilt »” she added, with: an at- 
tempt at being playful, ‘We knew Sir 
Her so very intimately, and we are most 
anxious to continue on the same.terms with 
you if you will allow us,” 

‘ You are very good,”’ murmured Hilda. 

‘: Miss Monkton will pa hope?” 

“ Certainly,” responded iress, with @ 
slight-touteh of heatteur, “I go‘nowhere with- 
out my consi.’ y 

Lady Hawksley presently took leave, and 
after entering the carriage remained silent for 
some time as:if'in deep reflection. ’ 

“ Well; what do you think of Miss Fitz- 
herbert. Is she very upstart and ill-bred?” 
asked the Marl, in a tone of raillery. 
pe. rs pean lag oe other,” was ‘the 

app mse, ‘ is an extremely 
beautiful and as she is rich I don’t see 
why she and Dering should not marry each 


Lord: burst into a lond 
earn tre sere wens ye 





“ And why not? The sooner Arthur mar- 
ries the better.” 

“I don’t know so much about that. I 
shouldn’t advise a man to be in a hurry to be 
married.” 

“Indeed!” snarled Lady Hawksley, her 
brows contracting. 

‘‘ True,” went on the Earl, in a reflective 
tone, ‘‘ Miss [Fitzherbertis an orphan, and 
s0-—+-—”’ 

‘*80—what?” as he paused. 

‘“‘T was going to say her husband would 
not have the responsibility of a mother-in- 
law, that is all,” he answered, suavely, 

Asa rule Lord Westtynn stood somewhat 
in awe of the dowager, but there were times 
when he cotild not resist having a sly fling at 
her, even though he knew he would be made 
to pay for it afterwards. 

On this occasion it was Lady Hawksley’s 
policy to ignore his satire, so they drove the 
rest of the way home in dignified silence ; and 
directly they. entered the Court, the dowager 
retired at once to her own rooms, where, after 
taking off her bonnet and mantle, she sat in 
front of the fire, her eyes fixed contemplatively 
on the glowing coals. 

At length she drew her desk towards her, 
and selecting a key from a bunch which she 
drew from her pocket proceeded to open it and 
take out a packet of notepaper. 

No sooner had her eyes rested on the packet 
than she started violently,.and gazed on the 
top sheet of paper as if she could hardly 
credit the evidence. of her own sight. A few 
lines were written, or rather printed, and the 
words they contained were startling enough. 

“Eric Verrall is watched over by @ 

erful friend, who will repay kindness 

ourfold, but will resent injury to the bitter 

end. Therefore decide whether it be peace, or 
war to the knife! ’’ 

No signature, no date—no anything by 
aa gd identity of the writer could be dis- 


cover 
“> Lady Hawksley took up the sheet of paper, 
and examined it closely, but it-afforded berbe 
clue, for it was evidently one of her own, and 
bore upon it her crest and monogram. Then 
she put it in her lap and coneentrated her 
attention on the task of. elucidating the 
mystery. 

The key of her desk was a peculiar one, and 
was not likely to have a duplieate; moreover, 


it had not left her possession at all that she | 


remembered, certainly mot since yesterday 
afternoon; andjyesterday afternoon she had 
written some letters, and could swear that 
the mysterious writing was not then in the 
desk, for'a certain circumstance helped to fix 
this i . SS a last of ker 
notepaper, an opened ‘a which had 
just come from London im order to get some 
more, Thus it was clear thatthe message must 
have been written since then. 

But who had written it? 

She examined the-lock of: the desk, and as- 
sured herself that it had not been tampered 
with, then went over & list of those persons 
likely to interest themselves in the young 
officer. : 


Had he written it himself? 

No, for he had had no opportunity of coming 
fo her rooms—indeed, did not know where 
they were situated. Besides, it was on the 
face of it absurd to suppose that a stranger, 
arriving for the first time ona visit to his 
friend’s house, would abuse hospitality, and 
run the risk of detection by into a lady’s 
locked desk. If such an ide even entered 
Verrall’s mind; he would at least have delayed 
its execution until he was more familiar with 
the of the mansion. . 

Was it Arthur, who, jealous of the prejudice 

Hawksley had shown, had: thus inter- 
on his friend’s behalf? 
nof: He had been 
yar and had not 


The dowager 
Jot revved, Weteore no op 
i ‘ besides 





and underhand dealings were utterly foreign 
to the young man’s nature. 

There still remained the Earl, and Tindy 
Hawksley remembered that, wanting to speak 
to her, he had come to her boudoir before she 
was up, and on entering from her dressing- 
room she kad found him still there. 

Her withered cheek grew very pale, aad her 
hands clasped themselves together almost con- 
vulsively—as if this last idea gave her more 
anxiety than any of her previous suspicione. 

She touched a little silver hand-bell placed 
on a table at her side, and the summons wa; 
immediately’ answered by a small, slight 
woman of middle age, dressed in a brown 
cashmere gown, and wearing a sort of head- 
dress that could hardly be deseribed ava cap 
on her soft, brown hair. 

It would have been difficult for a stranger 
to determine her position. The air of refine. 
ment that was diffused over her wholo pergon 
made the idea of a servant impossible, avd 
yet there was a certain subdued respect in her 
demeanour as she faced Lady Hawksley that 
seemed to hint at a dependent position. 

As a matter of fact she was the 
dowager’s companion, hired for the purpore 
of reading to her, aking herecelf 
generally useful; but to these duties were 
added those of mending lace, making eaips. 
and many others belonging to the province of 
a lady’s maid. 

“‘ Everett,” said the Dowager, in her uennl 
imperious tone, “ who has been in my bondoir 
this morning?” 

The companion looked surprised at the 
question, and thought a moment before she 
answered, 

“No one except. the maid who cleaned it 
this morning, and myself.’ She paused again 
and reflected, then added, ‘‘ Lord Westtynn 
was here to see your ladyship, as you will 
remember.” 

“ Yes, I know that. Was he here long be- 
fore I came in?” 

“About a quarter of an hour, I should 
think.” 

«And what was he doing all the time? ”’ 

‘“‘Troally can’t say, my lady,\’ returned Mrs. 
Everett, opening her mild, blue eyes a little 
wider, as if astonished. ‘ When I bronght 
him the message to say you would bo with 
him shortly, he said, ‘Very well,’ and began 
to read the morning paper, which be had 
taken up.” 

Hawksley looked at her very sharply. 


| She did not for one moment imagine that the 
‘companion was keeping anything from her, 


but she was suspicious by nature. 

‘‘ You have told me the truth?” 

Mrs. Everett drew herself up. 

“T always tell you the truth, my lady.” 

Lady Hawksley smiled contemptuously, and 
the companion, added quickly,— 

‘‘ What motive should I have for a [alse- 
hood?” 

“True,” observed her mistress, who, as a 
matter of fact, would as soon have thought.of 
being attacked by her canary as being deceived 
by Ellen Everett. She regarded the latter as 
a kind-hearted, mild, inoffensive sort of per- 
son, who would have hesitated to say her 
soul was het own had there been anyons td 
dispute the possession of that unmarketable 
commoM@ty. ‘And you are sure that no ono 
has been in the boudoir except the honseniaid, 
the Earl, and yourself?” 

- Gai sure, my lady.” 

“That is all I want with you—yon can 

6.” 

Lhe companion obeyed, and Lady Hawks. 
ley sat quite stifl, while her features con- 
tracted with impotent rage. 

‘¢Tt was the Earl!” she whispered, in a low, 
half-audible tone, “It could have been no one 
else. I would rather—ten thousand times 
rather—it had been Arthur himself. Snp- 

’ 


She stopped, and wrung her hands together, 
then moaned out,— i 
. ©Itis Fate, and I cantiot escape it!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Me,nwuttz Lord Dering and his friend were 
tramping through the woods, clad in tweed 
knickerbocker suits, and followed by dogs and 
a couple of gamekeepers. 

Both were fairly good shots, and both had 
a truly English love of sport, so that, con- 
sidering the well-stocked preserves they were 
shooting over, it is not surprising that they 
should already have made a pretty good bag. 

They had been walking side by side for some 
little while after luncheon—waiting to resume 
their sport until after the men had finished 
their mid-day meal—-when Dering suddenly 
said ,— 

“T'll give you a penny for your thoughts, 
Verrall.” 

The young officer looked up with a start, 
and a deep flush crossed his face. 

“They are not worth it—to yqu,” he 
answered, gaily. 

‘Permit me to be the best judge of that. 
Will you sell them on my terms?” 

Verrall shook his head. 

“Then I'll guess, and you shall tell me if I 
am right.”’ 

“Go on,” saidilric, laughing; “ you might 
guess till midnight before you hit on the 
truth.” 

‘You were thinking of tha tpretty girl you 
met at Mrs. What’s-her-name De Courcy’s?” 

Verrall started violently. 

“ How the ——” he began, and then stopped 
short. 

“How the deuce did I know?” laughed 
Arthur, twirling his moustache. ‘Well, I 
can't exactly explain the process, but you see 
it is a successful one. In the first place, I 
knew you thought a great deal about her——”’ 

‘* How did you know it?” 

“Because you wouldn’t discuss her as you 
would have done had you regarded her in the 
same light as one regards ordinary pretty 
women, then—but what's the use of explaining 
when there is the fact. Tell me, am I right 
in my surmise ??” 

“ Quite right,”’ said Verrall, gravely. ‘‘One 
does not care to talk of these things even to 
one’s most intimate friend, but I know you 
well enough to be aware my secret is safe with 
you. I never believed in ‘love at first sight.’ 
i used to think it was a fable made use of by 
poets for their sonnets, and novelists for their 
romances, but now I think I know better. I 
don't suppose I shall meet her again. If I do 
I am too poor to think of marriage for many 
a long year, but, for all that, she is the only 
woman I shall ever care for.” 

He said this very quietly, and in as 
matter-of-fact a tone as if he had been 
discussing an everyday topic; nevertheless 
there was a ring in his voice that told his 
words came from his very heart. 

““ Why did you not try to see her again?” 
asked Arthur, somewhat startled at the 
seriousness of the declaration he had pro- 
voked. 

‘“‘T did see her—the next day ; and after she 
had dismissed me, I waited outside the place 
she had entered for the purpose of begging she 
would let me escort her wherever she was 
going, for it seemed to me descration to allow 
her to walk about London by hers@if. But 
she must have left the office by another door, 
forgi did not see her again, although I hung 
about the place until it was dark.” 

Arthur had been listening very attentively 
up to now, but all at once his attention 
wavered, and he started eagerly forward. 

They had come to a narrow footpath that 
crossed the wood, and along this was advanc- 
ing a small, slight figure, wearing a brown 
velvet dress daintily loo up over a red 
petticoat, and a coquettish velvet cap, orna- 
mented with the bright-hued wing of some 
tropical bird. A very coquettish fi 
altogether, and extremely pleasant to fook 

upon ; for although the face could hardly have 
been called “ beautiful,” as the features were 
irregular, and the mouth a trifle large, it had 





@ brightness, a vivacity, a sauciness even that 
made it very fascinating. 

Faces like these anh twenty times more 
mischief than those which can only boast 
perfect featuresvand a Greek profile! 

** Excuse me a moment,” hastily said Lord 
Dering. ‘I know this lady, and—ahem—I 
must gay how d’ye to her.” 

Verrall smiled, and sauntered slowly back 
towards the gamekeepers, while Arthur 
snatched his hat from his brow, and came 
forward with extended hand. 

“Lord Dering!’ exclaimed the little 
maiden, in a voice of real or feigned astonish- 
ment, ‘“‘ why, where did you spring from?” 

‘‘ Behind that bush,” he responded, readily, 
“and it was the sight of you that made me 
spring. Before, I had been walking in an 
ordinary and sensible manner.” 

“Then you mean me to infer that J am the 
cause of your not continuing to behave 
sensibly ?”’ 

“In this instance—yes.”’ 

“Very complimentary, indeed,” remarked 
the young lady, with a toss of the velvet cap. 

‘* But did you not see me a minute or two 
before I spoke to you?” queried Arthur, who 
fancied he had detected a blush on her face, 
and would gladly have assured himself that it 
had been brought by the consciousness of his 
presence. 

“No,” mendaciously; “I was walking 
straight along, and did not turn my head.” 

“‘I suppose you are satisfied with turning 
those of other people,” supplemented the 
Viscount, with audacious mischief. 

‘* Really, Lord Dering,” the little 
lady, ‘‘ your manners are worse ever they 
were, but,” she added, charitably, “‘ I suppose 
the battle-field is not exactly the place for 
them to improve—is it?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t knowanything, ex- 
cept that I am standing by you once again, 
and that you are prettier than ever,’ declared 
Arthur, whose eyes had never left her face. 
‘* You can’t think how glad I am to see you, 
Ida, Won't you say the same to me?” 

She glanced up at him coquettishly from 
under the shadow of her long, curved lashes. 
People said Ida St. John knew how to use her 
eyes, and did use them, but it is a moot 
question whether these little coquetteries were 
natural to her, or the result of calculation. 
Her friends held the former opinion, her 
enemies—that is to say, the girls she rivalled 
—vehemently opposed it. 

“Glad to see you!” she repeated, inno- 
cently ; ‘of course I am glad to see you. I 
have just been to call on the dear old Rector, 
who returned from Nice last night, and I 
can’é tell you how glad I was to see him.” 

It is not satisfactory for a very handsome 
young man to be informed he invokes the 
same kind of welcome given to a very ugly old 
one, and Arthur may be excused if a certain 
epithet, not allowable in ladies’ society, was 
near rising to his lips. He bit it down, how- 
ever, and smiled—rather a sickly smile. 

‘Tam on my way home from the village,” 
went on Ida, who had been contemplating the 
toe of her pretty little boot with much 
interest; “ I’m afraid I can’t stay any longer, 
or I shall be late. and papa will be wondering 
where I am.” 

“Let me walk a little way with you,” 
exclaimed Arthur, eagerly, shouldering his 


n. 

“But you have a friend with you, and it 
will be rude to leave him,” objected the girl, 
of course with the object of making Lord 
Dering more eager to escort her. 

“Oh! he’s all right,” was the careless 
response, and the speaker took his place at her 
side witheut any further objection on her 

t 


part. 
They walked some little distance in silence, 
the wintry sun shining down upon them 
through the leafless branches of the trees, and 
lighting up the scarlet on the girl’s dress, 
until she made quite a vivid glow.of colour 
amongst the sombre browns of the dead 
leaves, and the russet hues of the bracken. 


i 





“Ida!” exclaimed the young Viscount, 
abruptly, and as he spoke he caught hold of 
her arm, ‘‘do you remember what I said to 
you the last time we met?" 

“ The last time we met,” she repeated, in a 
ruminative manner. ‘ Let me see, when was 
the yr time a wo 

“Ts it possible you can have forgotten ?”’ 

‘Well, you see, one has so many things to 
remember, and it is so long ago, and———”’ 

‘*Pray do not trouble yourself to explain 
further!” exclaimed Arthur, angrily. ‘If I 


have been presumptuous enough to _— 
you were interested in me, and have sed 
myself by thinking of you during my absence, 
you have ptnished me, and taught me better 


by Boys present indifference. How, indeed, 
could I be vain enough to I had ever 
made the slightest impression on your volatile 
nature?” 


‘*Ah!’’ said Ida, pathetically, ‘my natare 
is volatile, I know, but it seems rather hard 
that you should blame me for it, all the same. 
Did I make myself, I should like to know?”’ 

Arthur did not attempt the solution of this 
query. He moodily pulled his moustache, and 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“It’s not the first time you've found fault 
with me,” continued the young lady, resent- 
fully; ‘“‘and I don’t see the least reason why 
you should do so, either. The church cate- 
chism tells me to hold myself ‘lowly and 
reverently to my pastors and masters,’ but it 
doesn’t say a word about young men of my 
own age—so there now!”’ 

Arthur began to laugh, but not very mirth- 


fully. 

«What a little tease you are! You know 
quite well that I think your nature adorable, 
and I would not have you altered in one single 


particular for all the world!” 

““Then—why did you—find fault—with 
me?” said Ida, brokenly, a half sob inter- 
rupting every other word. 


“Did I find fault with you? Good 
heavens! what a brute I must be! I did not 
mean it, Ida.; indeed—indeed, I did not!” 

“You shouldn’t say what you don’t mean; 
it’s telling stories.”’ 

“Why, Ido declare you’re laughing!” as 
she turned her face towards him. 

“Why, of course I am! Did you think I 
was crying?” 

Arthur turned away deeply disgusted. She 
had treated him like this dozens of times 
before, and would probably do so dozens of 
times again, but it was doubtful whether he 
would ever get used to it. 

“ Good-bye, Miss St. John,” he said, liftin 
his hat with ceremonious politeness; ‘‘ I wi 
not inflict my company upon you any longer, 
seeing how unwelcome it must be.” 

“Are you going?” asked Ida, opening her 
saucy dark eyes very wide. ‘Dear me, I’m 
very sorry if I’ve offended you.” 

Arthur dei no reply, _ was “ the 

int of stri off, when a little cry of pain 

m his pon ion sto him. 

** Oh, dear!” exclaimed Ida, pitifully, “ it’s 
a horrid great thorn, and it has stuck in my 
foot right through the leather; it does hurt 
dreadfully !” 

Lord Dering turned irresolutely, then put 
his gun to lean against a tree, and knelt down 
to examine the thorn. It wasa small one, so 
small that it seemed an ne for it to 
have pi the leather as said it had ; 
but then Ida’s eyes had tears in them, and 
surely nothing but pain had brought them! 

“Poor little foot!” murmured Arthur, 
tenderly, and indeed it wasa pretty foot, 
very small, and very neatly shod, and there- 
fore worthy of any amount of masculine sym- 


thy. 
sar I don’t think I shall be able to walk very 
well,’ si Ida, regarding the injured 
member thoughtfully. é 

“Take my arm,” said the Viscount, with 
alacrity, and, somewhat to his surprise, she 
accepted the suggestion, and made use of the 
offered arm by leaning on it rather heavily. 

“I expect you find I’m a pretty good 
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weight,” she said, after they had proceeded 
some distance. 

Arthur laughed disdainfully. 

“ You a weight! Why you weigh no more 
than a sylph or a.feather. I could take you 
up in my arms, and you as far as you 
wished to go, and never feel tired.”’ 

“Oh, but you would, though.” 

‘‘ Well, I should just like to try it.” 

Ida looked very grave and shook her head, 
‘but she did not rebuke this audacious sugges- 
tion. Perhaps she thought she had snubbed 
Arthur enough for one day, and that she owed 
him some little reparation. 

“You did not mean what you said just 
now, did you? ’’ he began, tentatively. 

“‘ What did I say?” 

“That you had forgotten our last inter- 
view.” 

“ Well,”’ admitted Ida, “I had not quite 
forgotten it—at least, I have remembered it 
now.” 

« oe remember that I told you I loved 

ou ” 
me Something of the kind.” 

‘ “ ay you almost admitted you returned my 
ove?” 

‘Did I?” queried Ida, with the most inno- 
cent air in the world. 

‘You also said that, although you would 
not become absolutely engaged to me then, I 
might ask you again after my return home.” 

« Yes,” said the young gil, composedly, as 
she withdrew her arm, “I know T said you 
might ask me, but I did not say I would answer 
you t ” 

And, laughing mischievously, she waved 
her hand, and ran off as lightly as if she had 
been a wood-nymph, whose feet were imper- 
vious to such mundane inconveniences as 
thorns and brambles. ‘ 

Arthur gazed after her for a little time; 
then, as she disap , took up his gun, and 
proceeded to rejoin Verrall, lamenting the 
while his own folly in caring for such a little 
will-o’-the-wisp as Ida St. John. 

“ What has become of the bright-eyed little 
lady ?” asked Verrall, surprised at his friend's 
moody face. 

‘*Gone home,”’ was the laconic answer. 

“‘ Then she lives near here ? ” 

“Yes. Her name is Ida St. John, and she 
is the daughter of Sir Douglas St. John, of 
the Manor House — the daughter, and 
now the heiress. There, you have her 
history. For the rest, she is the most accom- 
plished little coquette in the three kingdoms 
—and the most bewitching.” 

“She looks it,” remarked Verrall, striking 
# fusee to light his cigar. “ How is it you 
never told me you were ‘spoons’ on her, 
Arthur?” 

‘* Because, over and over again, I have told 
myself I would not be ‘s ’ on her; but 
the mischief of it is that, however firmly I 
may resolve in her absence, the very first 
glimpse of her upsets all my previous resolu- 
tions, and I flounder about deeper in the mire 
than ever.” 

Verrall could not forbear a smile. If he 
allowed his friend a fault it was the fault of 
conceit, 

Arthur had been petted and made such a 


fuss of by women—as well for his handsome | wif 


face as the wealth and rank to which he could 
day claim—that he had really grown to think 
his power over the fair sex very considerable, 
and this amiable little weakness he had not 
attempted to disguise from Verrall. The 
latter was naturally amused to hear him con- 


fess he had met his ntatch—nay, more than’ 


Ais mateh. 
“You see,’? went on the Viscount, who, 
hhaving commenced his story, thought he 


might as well make a clean breast of it, ‘‘a' 


love affair between Ida St.John and myself 
‘bears in it all the romance of Romeo and 
Juliet, for my father and Sir are at 
daggers drawn—have been ever since I can 
remember. I really cannot tell you the origin 
-of the quarrel, for I do not know it myself, 
-but it has naturally had the effect of keeping 


the two families apart, and—equally naturall. 
—has increased the interest the so ee ae 
bers have in each other.”’ 

“ But how did yon meet Miss St. John?” 

‘* At the house of a mutual friend.”’ 

‘I suppose your father knows nothing of 
your attachment to her?” 

‘*No, indeed!” exclaimed Arthur, in a 
startled tone. “If he did he would be 
furious. There is no occasion for him to 
know either.” 

‘** Still,’ said Verrall, who was looking 
rather grave over these disclosures, ‘‘ supposing 
you got engaged to the young lady, I suppose 
you would not marry without the consent of 
your respective parents ?’’ 

“No, I suppose not; but that is a secondary 
consideration, and need not be thought of yet. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof; 
and if I could only get Ida’s consent I would 
take her father’s on trust.” 


(To be continued.) 








SWEETHEART AND TRUE 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘* Thee I have heard relating what was done, ere 
my remembrance. Now here me relate my story, 
which perhaps thou bast not heard.”’ 

In the heart of one of England’s pastoral 
counties stand the fine old country-house called 
‘* Marleswoode!’’ 

It is the seat of the Bruce family—a splen- 
did old-fashioned mansion set amid a park of 
glorious oaks and elms, with smiling farm 
lands round about it on every side, through 
which a gentle river meanders past mead and 
wood, field and cottage alike. 

Over the country an early autumn richness 
is falling, as yet untinged by later russet golds 
and browns—the fading hues of a passing 


year. 

In the library at Marleswoode—a long wide- 
built and lofty room— looking out over a lovely 

d garden beautifully kept, are six persons, 
waiting for a seventh to enter. 

It is just over the twenty-four hours since 
the exit from the Pont l'Abbaye water- mill, 
and the six individuals have been gathered 
together this morning for a special purpose. 
In fact, to put to utter confusion the absent 
seventh, for whom they are now ready and 
waiting. 

First there is an old white-haired man in 
an.invalid chair by a small table near the 
window, a wide embrasure at the top of the 
big room. This is Sir Gordon Bruce. He is 
paralysed.in the feet, and can only be wheeled 
about by an attendant who is always within 
call, or sound of the little chased silver bell 
resting on the table close at hand. 

Near to him, so that he can touch her if he 
pleases, sits Olive in a low-cushioned chair. 
There is a new sense of security in being near 
this old man, to whom she belongs, which is 
delightful to her, and already she is begining 
to feel no longer alone. 

In the embrasure, farthest from these two, 
stands the woman who is Stephen Daunt’s 


a, 
The fourth occupant sits in an oak seat at 
the long leather-covered writing-table in the 
centre of the library. This gentleman is Sir 





Gordon’s solicitor and confidential man of 
business, Mr. Draycot. 

Behind him, in another chair by the hi 
carved book case, is the other gentleman who 
accompanied Mr. Draycot to Pont l’Abbaye 


se also returned with him and the others. 


It is Sir Hubert Chichester, and his presence 
plays an important part in this gathering to 
unveil the past. - 

The sixth and last occupent of the room is 
Miss Daunt. She sits rigidly erect and seem- 
ingly unmoved, opposite Mr. Draycot on the 
other side of the table, with her usual hard 
face and uncompromising demeanour. She 
began by a point-blank refusal to quit 


2. 





** Moulinot,” but found it necessary to give in. 
Since her arrival at Marleswoode she has been 
interviewed in private by Mr. Draycot, and 
on condition of her making certain admissions 
when called upon to do so, she bas succumbed 
to an arrangement which to her, at any rate, 
will be an advantageous one. Mr. Draycot 
placed it to her in that light, and she even- 
tually saw the policy of accepting it. 

In fact, Miss Rebecca had come over to the 
winning side, after a lengthened discussion 
with the astute lawyer, who proved to her the 
utter futility of fighting, and also, it must be 
added, strengthened his arguments by pro- 
mises of a pecuniary reward. 

This latter may have been the last straw, 
and so she turned ‘* Queen’s evidence,’’ think- 
ing it on the whole a more paying game than 
the other. Indeed, Mr. Draycot pnt it plainly 
that it was the only way to escape punishment, 
and so the compact was made. 

As the hall clock at Marleswoode strikes 
eleven a dogcart drives up to the front steps, 
and Stephen Daunt jumps down, giving the 
reins to the groom to take the dogeart round 
to the stables. 

The library door is ajar, and the inmates of 
the room sitting there sitgntly waiting, hear 
the new-comer ask the butler where Sir 
is, as the man takes his hat from him, and 
the answer, “in the library, sir.” 

Then Stephen walks with quick steps to the 
door, pushes it open, and comes in. 

‘Good morning, Sir Gordon. I hope there 
is nothing amiss that you have sent-—-” 

He stops suddenly in his speech as he sees 
Sir Gordon is not alone; and that there are 
five others beside him in the room, and 
five whom he never expected to see here. 

‘“* What is this ?”” he begins, frowning blackly 
and casting an evil glance round. ‘ Rebecca ; 
—Olive—and—good Heaven! and you?” his 
fell glance at last resting on the pale woman 
by the window. 

‘And your wife!” puts in the woman 
quickly : ‘your wife, Janet Daunt. Yes! we 
are all here.” 

The rest of the gathering are silent as yet. 

‘What does it mean I should like to ask?’ 
he goes on, the black frown still on his brows ; 
but though he asks for information in harsh 
tones he knows well enough what it means— 
knows that the stake he has played for is 
lost to him, and that he has plotted in vain. 

After many years Nemesis is about to over- 
take him. He can read it in the different 
faces of those assembled. The game is up. 

Then as they still remain silent he adds,— 

‘*Is it a conspiracy?” 

“ Yes, sir,” puts in Mr. Draycot, rising from 
his chair and pushing it back, “if you choose 
to put itin that way it is—a conspiracy to 
defeat your abominable designs, which have 
most unhappily been too successful until the 

resent time, and which will now happily be 
eo toa conclusion. I beg to tell you, 
Mr. Stephen Daunt, that you are unmasked, 
and also that you are a miserable scoundrel 
and a felon!” 

‘You are pleased to make use of strong 
terms, Mr. Draycot. You, as a lawyer, 
should remember your words are actionable !’’ 
Stephen exclaims, with an air of insolent 
bravado. } 

“And your deeds of being criminally pro- 
secuted,” returns the lawyer, quietly. “I 
think we should win our case against you. 
But enough, we are not here to bandy words 
with a blackguard.”’ 

Stephen looks round the room, and lastly 
at his wife. 

“You she-devil!’ he bursts out savagely, 
“ this is your work, I know.” 

‘Yes,’ she answers, unmoved, “it is my 
work. Iam glad and proud to avow it.” 

“ Hark you all here!" he begins, furiously, 
when she ends her calm avowal ; ‘‘ before we 
go any further it is desirable you should know 
that this poor wretch is mad. She is a dan- 
gerous maniac, and has escaped from her 
keepers. Ican call medical evidence to prove 
it. She tried to murder me and my sister 
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once, before she was obliged to be consigned to 
an asylum, from which by some marvellous 
mad ingenuity she has managed to escape. I 
warn you she is not to be believed:”’ 

“Neither are you if it comes to that,” re- 
marks Mr. Draycot. 

‘Do you authorise this insulting proceed- 
ing, Sir Gordon?” demands the man, 
angrily, of the old baronet. ‘Is it you wlio 
have convened this very extraordinary meet- 
ing for the purpose seemingly of treating me 
to a pettifogging lawyer’s abuse? Do you 
countenance this mad womdn’s vagaries as 
though she were @ sane and responsible per- 
son? If so, you must bein yourdotage. To 
me the whole affair seems utterly devoid of 
sense. I might demand an’ explanation, if 
@ mad woman’s fanciful ravings were worth 
any notice. You will find ere long what a folly 
you have indulged in by listening to them.” 

To the last he tries to carry a brave front 
and ignore the truth, but inwardly le recog- 
nises that he does but delay it a few minutes 
—that the past is going to be raked up, and 
that he will be able to scheme no more. 

“Pardon me, this lady, your wife, Has 
given us a most lucid and clear description of 
certain events which took place a good many 
years ago now, and which are not to your 
credit by any means—a most distinct and 
lucid account, which has been vérified: by 
others, It cannot, therefore, be the ravings of 
a diseased brain, having no solid foundation 
in fact. No, no; donot waste your breath in 
asserting ignorance of why you have been 
summoned here this moming, whith is only 
feigned, for it is useless;.and will deceive no 
one concerned. Look round this room ; sée 
those you have injured by your vile'scheming, 
and the witnesses to your knavery in’ the past. 
Bravado will not serve you any longer now, 
Mr. Stephen Daunt. Cast it aside as futile,”’ 
ends Mr. Draycot, with gravity. 

Stephen glares round him like some wild 
beast caught in a trap; then folds his arms 
across his chest and says, in harsh, deflant 
tones,— 

‘“‘Of what am I accused?” 

There is a moment's silence in that long, 
lofty room; no one stirs from’ their place. 
Then the lawyer answers, slowly and with 
impressive diction,— 

‘You aré acoused of fraudulently and with 
malice prepense sécluding this young lady 
abroad, and preventing her from occupying 
the position which, by birth and heritage, 
rightfully belongs to her. Also of concealing 
the knowledge of her existence from her grand- 
father, Sir Edgar Bruce, whose legal heiress 
she isthe purpose of- such concealment 
being to secure to yourself, the next heir-at- 
law after this young lady, the succession of 
Marleswoode and adjacent property. That 
is our accusation |’’ 

“Suppose I deny it in toto!” returns 
Stephen, fiercely. ‘‘ Suppose I say in my 
turn that it is all a trumped-up story induced 
by a mad vagrant’s fancies, and which you 
have all seized upon with avidity as' a means 
whereby you can wrest the succession from me, 
the only lawful heir! What then?” 

‘You might say what you please, Mr. 
Daunt, but it would not alter facts,’’ says Mr. 
Draycot, quietly. “I should not advise you 
to say any such thing, for you could not 
establish it as a truth.” 

‘Suppose I swear that this girl you have 
been pleased to drag over to Marleswoode, at 
the instance of a dangerous maniac, to be in- 
troduced as Sir Gordon’s new-found heir, is 
the illegitimate child of a certain Olive Lyster, 
- was the mistress of Sir Hubert Chiches- 
ter!” 

Sit Hubert starts from the chair where’ he 
was resting and confronts the speaker. 

“Té is'a lie!” he cries, indignantly. “ You 
know itis! Olive Lyster, the mother of this 
girl, was never what you say! She was the 
true and honourable wife of my greatest 
friend, while he lived, Chester Bruce, Sir 
Gordon’s son!” : 


“Stay one moment, Sir Hubert!” Mr. 





| 


ate in at this juteters, “ Before } nothingcan turn him, so I humour him in pro- 
eve oa any further, it would be-as well-to | portion. If I displeased him he might send me 
substantiate our accusation, whic Mr. Dwant | off. I have no abselate claim him; and 
seems disposed to receive and regard with | that would niean ruihation me. Who 
such contumely. For that sarne putpose we | knows what he may do for nie? and then, 
will go. back into this history, and begin at the | Janet, we will ses what can be done” T could 
beginning ; that is, we will begin at two-and- | only submit and do as he said. But it is | 
twenty years ago. What were you, and what | who am telling the a not you, sir. You 


‘position did you hold at Marleswoode twentty- | have it all dows already 


two years back?” * Well, we 
“6 You seem to know so much already; Mr. |: portion of the history. Sir Gordon was very 
Draycot, that I wonder you should consider it | anxious that his only son, Cliester, should 
necessary to appeal to me for any informa- | marry and settle down e 
tion you may require!” is the sneeritig | his not doing so, and having no children, the 
answer, of which, however, the lawyer takes | Marleswoode estute wotild, after this only 
no heed, but continues speaking with the same | son's death, pass awty to another branch of 
clear precision-as before. the Bruce family, failing whom it might, by 
“ You were” —he goes on—* a cousin of Sir | sortie wmtownrdh evetit; fall to this’ cousin, 
Gordon’s through a younger branch of the'| Stephen Dauut; but that was such a remote 
family of Brace; # man of no standing or pro- | possibility that no one [eortemplated such a 
fession whom Sir Gordon, out of pure good! | contingency af{this time, not even Stephen 
nature and desire to provide occupation for | Daunt himself. It was altogether outside the 
one of his own’ blood, though only in a distant } fangeof probability. Sir Gordor liad'already 
degree, allowed to live at. Marleswoode as a;| set his mind 72 an alliance for his son 
kind of secretary and manager of the estate, | Chester, and fully expected him to fall in with 
Sir Gordon himeelf being in ailing health, and | his wishe’ on the stibject; for Chester had 
desirous of having someone whom he could | always been a dutiful and obedient son, never 
rely on about him; for his son, Mr, Chester | attempting to’ cross’ his father, who treated 
Bruce, holding a commission in-Her Majesty’s'| him in return with the greatest liberality. 
army, was never at Marleswoode for long to- | However, wher, during one léave, he broached 
her, and could not therefore act for his | the wish of his Heart, and, in fact, almost 
in the matter of the estate. You, Mr. | madeit a command, his son flatly declined 
Daunt, then stood almost in the’position of a | the alliance formed’ for him, and when his 
second son, Am [I speaking rightly, sir | father y demanded to know the reason 
Gordon?” of his sal, that he preferred re- 
“Yes! I regarded him alntost as I did| maining single, and had no desire to marry 
ao ten 1d. Bevecen looking with aigat-| ot the history in too shoog light, Bi 
answers the old i igni-| of ; ; 
fied reproach at the tall, ous, diaisbeoeen por mart inquired Mr.\Draycot of the old 


i i ms @ little dis- ronet. 

+ oe corre ites verte atts “No, Mr. Draycot, not at afl,” acquiesces 

“When a very young man; and’before he | Sir Gordon, sorrowfully. “I own to being 
came to reside at Marleswood in the capacity | harsh and overbearing to my dear son Chester 
I have stated, Mr. Stephen. Daunt h at;that'time; but he had never set his will 
married this lady’ here, to whom we owe so | against mine before, and if angered me. It 
much in the elucidation of this most unhappy | has been a maitter of very great regret to me 
history. But she did not accompany him to | since. If T hud but been less nical then 
Marleswoode when he went there after Sir |’ he miglit-have told me all’; and though I own 
Gordon’s offer. In fact, I believe he remained | I may have been terribly angry at first I think 
silent on the subject of his marriagé, and his | I should Have him in the end, for he 
wife lived with his sister, Miss Rebecca Daunt,.| was my only child, and I loved him,” ends the 
in @ little fishing hamlet om the east coast.” | old man, with keen regret in his-voice. __ 

‘Yes! interrupts the woumn, as Mr.| “Yes, Sir Gordon, it was a pity as things 
Draycot j a moment in his narration, | turned ottt afterwards, I cotifess,” returns the 
“my husband kept me in the background in | lawyer; “still we are all wrong sometimes. 
those days, and. lived with his sister as you | It would have altered events wonderfully, and 
say. For one thing, he was ashamed of me, ; tarned them into a com letely different 
for I was not # lady born, remember—only an | channel, had you Knicwn, as Hubert Chi- 
artist’s model when he fell in love with me, | chester, wlio was your son's gréatest friend at 
and because I would be nothing te him but | that time of his life, now informs us your 
his wife married me, though I was several | lamented son confided to him, in strictest con- 
years older than himself. He soon tired ofmy | fidence, which, of course, precluded any 
beauty. I was beautifal then, though'there | thought on his’part of breaking. Mr. Chester 
are no trades left of it now. Who of you | Bruce, on his arrival horne, had gone to = 
at my age, after being shut up for years with | friend Sir Hubert, whom he knew he — 
mianiaes whom you shuddered to be with, | rely ot and trust im any emergency, and to 
would not be as Fam now, a faded, wretched | him that he had obtained leave of absence, 
woman? TI tell you it was an —— though at a critical time, which might neces- 
horrible sights and sounds’’—with a shu . | sitate his recall at any moment, for the ex- 
“Another thing why he tired of me was that | press purpose of breakinty to’ his sme vb 
I fell into bad health. The doctors said it was | he feared migtt be arigry at not having “ 
want of circulation to the brain, and my | consulted on such a matter first, the fact o 
memory was bad. It had fits and starts of | his Having married out in Tndia an ay 
forgetfulness and remembrance, and at times ofa brother officer, who had 
my memory and mind were a blank. Still erly of heart disease, leaving oer, 
I was never fit for a thad-house,” with energy. | @ sixpence or a protector in the world ba 

‘““Wecan all sympathise with your suffer- | himself. Was‘it not so, Sir Hubert? " 
ings, Mrs. Daunt, whi Peg ony to owe | “Certainly, Mr: Draycot: bape ete 
entirely to your husband’s tender care and | upon the compltte loneliness of this poor : 
golititade,” says Mr. Draycot, with sarcastic | reaved girl, to whom he was tenderly attachec 
iniflexion. prior to her father’s sudden déath, that lite- 
‘Yes’; hé’ soon tired of the, snd would | rally there seemed to be nothing but — 
gledly have rid himself of mo if he could, I | her his’ wife at‘once. So they were erie’ 
know qnite well, But I was his wife, and he | very qtietly, without anyone being + e 
could not, He used to come and see us | aware of if; and as the Se. 
sometimes, not often though, and then excuse | that stie was far too delicate for the In - 
himself for his silence, telling me to wait | cliniate, whére the regiment was then + saad 
patiently, lest I should inquire into his pros- | tered, he had at once applied for urgent ~! ’ 
pects. ‘Sir Gordon iss very peculiar man,’ | and brought her over to England with = 
he used to say, ‘ overbearing and tyrannical, | Phat’ she wae then in some rooms at y- 
and will not be crossed in anything. When | mouth, while he came on to Marleswoods : 
once he has made up his mind about aw thing | soften his father in her behalf, so that he 
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should consent to his y wife living there 
during his absence in India; for he would 
have to go back for the remaining ten months 
of foreign: service. By confiding all this’ to 
me undersealof secrecy, he placed me in the 
position of being unable to:try and ameliorate 
the situation in any way with Sir Gordon, 
who liviigon the next estate to myself I very 

saw, when he seemed to like to 
talk abouthisson and my greatfriend Chester. 
By my promise of secrecy in the first instance, 
and also oo cee mee rr ma 
again, my tongue been ti these years. 
Primarily on‘ account of mad are and, 
secondly, beeause I argued it: ‘dono good, 
possibly harm. I can h sey, with 
my hand on my heart, that I did everything 
for the best, according to my lightand:reason- 
ing,’ 

“We have none of us any doubt of that, 
Sir Hubert,’ remarks Mr. Draycot, heartily: 
“ When Mr: Chester Bruce confided his secret 
to you he kmew' he had’ placed: it in safe 


hands.” 
“Tt is of you'to say so,” returns the 
other. ‘* Chester, he told:me everything 


unreservedly, but of course, it was: notin my 
power té-do'mmch to help him. Hecame'to 
me agaimafter thatinterview with his father, 
in whielSirGordon had made it a command, 
a sine queenon of future indulgences, that his 
son should marry where he pleased, and 
desired him to marry. The lady had been 
chosen for him, if was his: part of the con- 
tract to obey: Chester was very dejected 
about the affair. 

“*T have'donea foolish:thing, Hubert, old 
fellow,’ he said tome: ‘“Itwould have been 
much better to: have —- father at once 

i ed. Of course, 

know he world have been mfuriated; still, I 
wish I had; instead of which, like'w fool- and- 
that: I did not: want 


could not retract my words then, and I had 


lost @ splendid: pe 


father know the whole truth. 
been @ perfeet fool. But you. 


to have faced the worst at once rather thax 
shield himself in the way he had ; but, then, 
poor fellow). he never was: so strong-minded 
about those kind-of things as I was. He was 
of a more and: disposition, I 
strongly im to wait » little, and 
see how things went ; to try andconciliate his 
father unto # less ty calrframe of mind 
about the desired marriage. As for 

secret, Chester, that, ofcourse, must be 
revealed sooner: or later, I: remember saying. 
I think myself it should be sooner... It: must 
come out, you know ; anid if-your father found 


Se a apr apy ines eal 
make ‘very angry ‘not 
unjustly so bays case. 


“** And Olive; poor little darling, what am-I 
to do about her? I shall have to leave her 
very soon, ae back to India. I-had hoped 

‘have been amenable, and’ 


to India without acknowledged his 
marriage, which I s urged and 
begged him not to do, showing hint in what 


| dence can be offer 





* Oh; Chester, my dear eon! why did you 
not confide in me?” Breaks’in the voice of the 
old Baronet, sadly. “YT don't think I would 
have been'so‘Hard' upon: you’ as you seem to 
have imagined. But perlaps you were right 
in your estimate, after alli for in those days I 
wes a tyrant, though T always meant to bea 
kind one, and’my domineering epirit lost me 
my own‘son's confidence, for which I cannot 
now forgive myseJf.”” 

“Chester always spoke most datifally 
about you, belitve me, Sir Gordon,” rejoins 
the younger Baronet once more. 

‘** More fear than love, I am afraid,”’ asserts 
Sir Gordon; cadly “Well, continue your 
story. + will'wot make things different 
to what they ‘have turned! out,” 

“ About ten days after He Had returned to 
Marleswoote, Chester came to me one night 
in the greatest'troutls. He had been impera- 
tively recalled from leave, and was obliged to 
join his regiment at once, without a day’s 
delay. Poor’ fellow! tie was in a dreadful 
state of mind‘ about’ lis young wife, and I 


‘again promised to look after her welfare. He 


left her to my care and: ion. With re- 
to his fatter, he-said; 

“*T can't tel him: now, Hubert; I must 
wait until’ I cat’ get’ back, which will be as 
soon as I possibly.cau.’ 

‘« Khnost his‘last words to me were,— 

‘«* Good-bye, dear old friend! Take care of 
Olive for me until I come back. I leave her 
to you.’ 

“T felt it a sacred trust!’’ with lowered 
Eos ea 

‘*T¢ was. my: poor son's last legacy,’’ mur- 
mnrs old’ Sir Greden. sorrowfally. 

“Yes, unhappily so. Well,’ the first. part 
of my duty was:to find Chester’s wife a home. 
T could not leave her at Seize-Court. My wife 
would have been. curious about her, naturally ; 
besides, it was too close to Marleswoode, and 
in every way impossible. I advertised). but 
the answers. somehow did not please me. 
Then one afterneon, when Mr. Daunt happened 
to be over at’ Seize Court about some land 
drainage system, in the course of the conver- 
sation, I asked him casually if he know of a 
nice quiet home where a young lady would 
be-well taken care of and pleasantly placed, 
intimating that. such accommodation would 
be very li y paid for. 

‘*T remember him saying no, he thought 
not; then later on, before he left, having evi: 
dently turned the matter over in his mind, 
he said. that he thought-he did, I asked him 
to come and talk it over the same evening, 
and he did'so, the result being that Chester’s 
wife went to live with his sister ; keeping her 


jmaiden name of Lyster for the time’ being.”’ 


Yes. She yg Rae with us in our 
niet country e@ sea,” puts in 
Ste hen’s wife, as if'in. corroboration of all Sir 
Ha had just said: ‘To me she seemed 
the sweetest. young thing I had ever met with 
—so pretty; 8o delicate, so fragile, just like a 
flower,.”’ 

“ And as short-lived!” adds. Mr. Draycot, 
with some feeling. 

“ Just a hothouse bloom that faded away. 
I soon grew'to: love her dearly. My sister-in- 
law wae always ‘Miss Daunt,’ but to her I 
was ‘Janet;’ aud’ sometimes ‘dear Janet.’ 
Oh: ! I bave never forgotten it,” says the 
woman again, a faint flush of pleasure at the 
recollection iltumining her cheek. 

‘I feared’ she was not long for this world 
when I used’ to go and see her at intérvals, 
which Mr. Daunt: often: knew of, and which 
gave him, no doubt, a handle of vile’ and 
monstrous: insinuation; which he has made 
use of in dishonouring the memory of that 
miost true ys — Sir We 
with a ce isguat at man who ha 
vienna 

Stephen shrugs his shoulders, and tries to 
return a sardonic smile, but he does not 
speak. He is waiting to hear what further evi- 
inst him, and’ until 


they have quite finished their accusations he 





will not utter a word, which might: by scme 
hazard incriminate himeelf. 

It all depends upon-the memory of his peor 
ill-used wife, who in this: case secms niort 
indubitably an avenging spirit in the cause cf 
justice. 

‘Subsequent events proved that Mr. Daunt, 
though he is base enough to traduce thie 
memory of Sir Gordon's con's wife, in. acn- 
nection with Sir Iubert Chichester, knew 
differently before the young wife had been 
long under his sister's roof,’ pursued Mr. 
Draycot, filling in the pause. ‘ With Miss 
Daunt’s aid, and by tampering with some 
letters which arrived, through Sir Hubert to 
young Mrs. Bruce from her husband, ke pos 
sessed himself of the secret, of which, how- 
ever, strange to say, he made no use. Why 
he kept silence at that time, and feigned 
belief in things as they appeared to be on. the 
surface, is known only to himself. Conjecture, 
however, points to the conclusion that he wanted 
to wait and see how he could use and trn the 
knowledge of this secret tothe best advantago. 
You say you firmly believe this to have 
been the case, from what happened after, do 
you not, Mrs, Daunt?” 

“I. do, Mr. Draycot,” answers the woman 
addressed. ‘‘I had no hand in tampering with 
the letters, They did not trust me to hetp 
them, and they were right, for I would have 
scorned to plot against the sweet young lady; 


and she, too, had no idea of it. I only found . 


it ont later on.” 

‘‘ At any rate, Mr. Daunt kept the knowledge 
to himself, presumably waiting to use ib,on 
occasion. He may have had some idea of 
supplanting Sir Gordon’s son in the first: in- 
stance ; it is very probable that was what was 


in his mind then, but circumstances soon 


happened which-placedthe matter in a totally 
different light. to him, and he availed himeetf 
of them in a vile and felonious way,” the 
lawyer proceeds, always in the same clear, dis: 
tinct, and impressive way. 

Stephen is still silent. He never moves 
from his old position, or unfolds hisarms, and 
the sneering smile lingers on his lips; but he 
neither contradicts or affirms, and he might 
be the statue of a malicious devil enjoying bie 
evil work. 

‘“« About this time,’ Mr. Draycot goes an the 
next moment; ‘‘ certain members of the Bruce 
family died. They were the two who. would 
have come in turn into the Marleswoode pnp- 
perty, failing the succession of Sir Gordon's 
gon. Thus no one stood letween the estate and 
Mr. Stephen Daunt but Sir Gordon's son, Uiester, 
and any children he might have in the future! 
Yon can all understand the position. On/tbis 
pivot of succession turns the whole history cf 
past and present!” 


(To be continued.) 








Curxese Parer.—LHighteen hundred yearg 
ago, says the Papermaker’s Journal, the 
Chinese, acting upon the wasp’s suggestion, 
made paper from fibrous matter reduced to 

p. Now each province makes its own pecu- 
liar variety from the innermost bark of dif: 
ferent trees. The young bambeo, which grows 
six or eight inches in a single night, is whitened 
reduced to pulp in a mortar, and sized with 
alum, From this pulp sheets of paper are 
made in a mould by hand. The celebrated 
Chinese rice paper, that so resembles wocllen 
and silk fabrics, and on which are painted 
quaint birds and flowers, is manufactured 
from compressed pith, which is first cut up 
spirally, by a keen knife, into thin slices, six 
inches wide and twice as long. Immense 
quantities of paper are used by the Chinese for 
a great variety of purposes. Funeral papers, 
or paper imitations of earthly things whith 
they desire to bestow on departed friends, are 
burned over their graves. They use paper 
window-frames, paper sliding doors, paper 
visiting cards a yard long. 
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DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Bacx to Powis Ha]l—back to the poor out- 
coast wife, whose sscrifice had been returned 
to her as worthless, who was condemned to 
live on, to drag out the last days of her 
miserable existence and know that she stood 
between her husband and happiness. 

There was one ray of comfort in Magdalen's 
lot. When she felt almost heartbroken she 
would remember Dolly’s fair girlish face and 
hear again her parting words,— 

‘I forgive you, and I will pray Heaven to 
bless you now and ever.” 

It was this promise that rang in Magdalen’s 
ears and cheered her when she was most 
downcast. 

She could not be so utterly wicked and past 
repentance if one so pure and true as Dolly 
were praying Heaven to bless her now and 


ever. 

This thought helped her to bear on through 
all fhe troubles which followed Lady Des- 
mond’s departure from Powis Hall. 

She told her whole story to Dr. Allen and 
his sister. She kept back nothing; she laid 
her life bare to them—from the day she became 
Herbert's wife to the night the doctor found 
her on Blackfriars Bridge; and, though their 
hearts ached for Dolly and Lord Asherton, 
the brother and sister could not condemn the 
penitent utterly. 

“She was doing her best to atone,” pleaded 
Jemima to the doctor; ‘and, oh! Douglas, 
how she must have suffered! You won't 
mako me turn her away?” 

“Turn her away!’ and Douglas Allen's 
eyes were not dry. ‘‘I couldn’t do so, Jem. 
No doubt she has been weak and sinful, but 
she has suffered enough to blot out all that. 
ft feel for her husband and that pretty child, 
but I feel most for Magdalen ; cat while I am 
master of Powis Hall she shal] have a hom 
there.”’ 

Brother and sister were completely agreed 
on this matter when Lord Asherton’s letter 
came demanding his wife's dismissal. He 
received a calm but conrteous refusal. 

‘Dr, Allen did not see that Mrs. Bertram 
had done anything to forfeit her position in 
his ostablishment; therefore, with all due re- 

¢ to Lord Asherton, she would remain at 
owis Hall.” 

This answer sent, Dr. Allen and Miss 
Jemima considered the matter at an end. 
They were kinder, if possible, to Magdalen 
than they bad ever been before, and they 
kept her secret jealously, so that not one of 
the numerous household suspected the part 
she had played in the life of the handsome 
young nobleman who had visited the Hall 
that halcyon day in early June, 

But even in the quiet asylum troubles were 
to come to Magdalen. Mr. Robinson had 
professed his love before the meeting with her 
frusband, and she had regarded it as a passin 
liking that, once rebuffed, would die a Le 
death. 

But, to her dismay, as time wore on, she 
realised that the assistant manager of Powis 
Hell Asylum cared for her in no ordi 
manner, that, strange and cold as he was to 
others, hard and. constrained as the Allens 
found him, he was yet in earnest in the one 
thing—he loved Magdalen, and would think 
no effort too great to win her. 

He did not know the truth—that, even had 
she cared for him, she could never have been 
his, and she dared not tell him. 

By the time she had grown to realise his 
love was no passing fancy she understood the 
man's character sufficiently to know that if 
she had told him Lord Asherton was her 
husband he would have published the secret 
to the world, and done his utmost to make 
the peer recognise her as his wife. 

No, she dared not tell the truth ; she simply 


s0D 28 much as poanthie, and trust that time 
would extinguish his passion. 

But, alas | time only made it st . The 
man whe led such a silent, self-contained life, 
who seemed to the outer world utterly devoid 
of warm, tender feeling, the man who had 
lived years uninterestingly with such good, 
true-hearted people as Miss Jemima and her 
brother without showing a particle of regard 
for them, the man who was feared by every 
creature at Powis Hall—he, I say, succumbed 
to a power stronger than himself, and loved 
poor erring Magdalen with a love that was 
well meant. 

Dolly had been gone about a month when 
Mr. Robinson resumed his suit. He chose his 
opportunity well. The Allens were away— 
summoned to the little cottage at Sydenham 
by the dangerous illness of a friend. 

Magdalen and himself were practically 
the heads of the establishment on the sweet 
July evening when he pleaded to her afresh. 

Poor Magdalen! Surely her life was hard 
enough without this last dreg of sorrow in 
her ! 

“Why do you shun me?—what are you 
afraid of?’ demanded Mr. Robinson, when 
he had lured her into the blue parlour and 
shut the door. ‘Why do you treat me like 
the dirt beneath your feet?” 

“I don’t,” she answered, simply. ‘I never 
meant to.” 

*« You avoid me,” 

She blushed. 

** Because you said——” 

He interrupted her. 

“T said I loyed you, and it is the truth! I 
will say so again and Ra L love you, and 
I mean you to be my wife!” 

** Never!” 

He looked at her with strange passion 
gleaming in his dark eyes. 


* Perhaps you are ambitious—perhaps you 
expect a higher rank than a country doctor 
can offer you?” 

“I expect nothing,” she said, slowly. “I 


look forward to nothing—nothing in the world 
but death!” 
“* Answer me this. Do you refuse me be- 
cause you think I am not good enough?” 
Magdalen sighed. 


“Tf you were a nobleman my reply would 
be the same. Mr. Robinson, won’t you under- 
stand? Can’t you see whatI mean? For 
me there can be no question of marrying or 
giving in marriage." 

He looked at her attentively. 

“T always knew you were not what you 
seemed from the moment Allen brought you 
here. I guessed there was a mystery about 
you. You are no widow.” 

“No.” 

Her thin hands had gone up to screen her 
face. That “No” was surely wrung from 
her in anguish, in heart-aching pain. 

“You are no widow,” he repeated, slowly. 
“JT understand. It is no news to me; I al- 
ways suspected it. It makes no difference in 
my wishes. I know now why you refuse me, 
and I honour you for your scruples; but love 
like mine can overlook mach. I will never 
reproach you with your past life; it shall be 
forgotten, never even named between us if 
only you will come tome. Your present and 


inary | your-future will content me. Magdalen, I 


swear to you I will let your dead past bury 
its dead |" : 

It was a generous offer. He had formed a 
mistaken idea of her past—or, rather, he had 
guessed it accurately, save the fact of her 
marriege with a living husband. 

He thought she had never been a wife at 
all, He believed she had been a sinner, and 
he Offered her his name—his love ! 

She was touched almost in spite of herself 
by bis 4 , faithful devotion. 

“Thank you from my heart,” said Magda. 
len, slowly. ‘‘ You are very generous; you 


trust me as few would do, but it is all in vain. 
I cannot marry you.” 
“Why not?” 





dared not; she could only avoid John Robin- 


Sho hesitated. 








“T do not love you.” 

‘* Do you love anyone else?’’ 

She passed over the question. 

‘*You don’t know what you are asking 
when you wish me to be your wife. The 


well-spring of hope is dried up within my 


heart. I am not very old, counting by years 
and months, but my life ended y before 
ever I came here. r of rejoicing, of 


left me before ever 


“They would return.” 
“T think not. You can’t understand. I 
have borne so much, suffered so much, that I 


have only s left for one wish.” 
“ And that is?”’ 
«“ That the end may be soon.” 
“The end?” : 


“The end of me,”’ she explained, wistfully. 
“I have sinned deeply ; I have injured those 
who never wronged me, and made their lives 
a misery to them. Only my death can set 
things right; and so, you see, I wish to 


die!” 
should you think of them?” pro- 
tested inson. ‘‘ Why not begin afresh ?”’ 

‘* Because I have no heart to.” 

“Listen. Be my wife. I will get an ap- 

intment abroad,-and take you far away. 

‘ou shall never see the places where you 
have been so miserable. Only come to me, 
and let my love gild your life.” 

He looked at h strangel 

He looked at her y- 

“My mother was an Italian; I have 
southern blood in my veins. I have a large 
tinge of superstition in my nature. I tell you 
you cannot escape from me”—he closed his 
eyes as though to shut out some too powerful 
vision. ‘I see the future when re are free 
and happy, and it ismy hand that has liberated 
you—mine!”’ 

en trembled from head to foot ; there 
was something alarming to her in his manner, 
usually so cold and self-restrained. He spoke 
now with all the ionate fervour of his 
mother’s people. was a fire in his eyes 
which almost spoke of a ng brain. 

‘“‘ You are mine,” he went on, in the same 
wild, agitated manner. “The Fates have 
sealed it! Mine for time and for eternity ! 
You cannot get away from me, I tell you; I 
am your destiny!” ; 

Magdalen did not answer him ; she felt too 
distraught. . 

** You are mine,” went on John Robinson. 
“That old doctor and his sister have no 

wer to keep you from me. You are mine! 
Po will take you to Italy, and ‘my mother’s 
kindred will welcome you and make you 


happy.” 
yy en thought crossed her brain. She 


knew that Dr. Allen had found Mr. Robinson 
in a state of the test poverty, friendless, 
and deserted.. She knew that never re- 
ferred to his past. Could it be there was any 
dark secret hidden in it? 

“« Have you ever been in Italy ?’’, 

He looked at her sharply. 


“Often. I spent half my life there. I had 
only been in England a year before I came to 
Dr. Allen.” 


en ventured further. 
“ did you come to England?” 
‘I did not come, I was t. Hush! I 


never mean to 
secret. You 


of it.. Hush! it is a 
know it when you are my 
wife.” 


A servant entered “es lights. Pe ps en 
k th rtunity to escape. @ never 
tet hee pa ny Bi Dr. Allen and his 
sister returned. J ; 
“What is this?” — —— oan 
leasantly, going in search 0! vourite. 
Hane te aaen went to bed with a head- 
ache last night, and have not been downstairs 
since. What is the matter?’ 
shuddered 


* Please shut the door.” f 

Really alarmed, Miss Allen closed it, then 
coming back to the bed she perceived that 
Magdalen was fully dressed. Throwing off 


ro- 
” 


up- 
Ay. 
ou 
1e, 
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the shawl that had covered her she stood up- 
right, and tried to seem herself, but the effort 
was too much, and she sank trembling to a 
chair. 

“My dear—my dear! ’’ cried Miss Jemima, 
in alarm, ‘‘ what can have happened to 
make you ill like this ?” 

“T have had a dreadful fright.” 
iss Jemima only 


Miss Jemima threw up her hands. 

‘My dear, he can’t be!” 

a never attempted to convince her 
friend ; she won seen to letthe matter drop, 
only repeating slowly,— 

hy I think he is,”’ . 

Miss Allen was dumb-struck. The simple, 
calm statement, the absence of all excitement, 
the perfect indifference of Magdalen as to 
whether her listener shared her opinion, im- 
pressed the spinster in spite of herself. As 
soon as she could speak she asked,— 

‘* What made you think so?”’ 

‘‘He has been saying such extraordinary 
things,” and thé poor woman shuddered at 
their recollection. 

“ My dear, do you mean he has been asking 
you to marry him. I often fancied he ad- 
mired you. Of course, knowing what we know 
it does seem a mad thing to do; but, re- 
member, Mr. Robinson does not know but 
that you are a widow.” 

“It is not that. He did ask me to marry 
him ; but he spoke so wildly. He told me he 
came of an Italian mother, and that he was 
superstitious. Then he shut his eyes, and 
said he oe, me posted to ig and that 
nothing co’ us. He said he was m 
fate, and that Poul not resist him,’’ . 

‘* Go on, dear, tell me all.” 

“‘ He said he would take me to Italy. All 
his friends live there, and he only came to 
England about a year before Dr. Allen brought 
him here.” 

Miss Jemima looked troubled. 

‘‘ What made him come?” 

‘He said he did not come, he was brought. 
Oh, Miss Allen, if you had seen his eyes as he 
spoke you would have felt sure he was mad! ” 

“‘T may tell my brother ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” 

‘And you will come downstairs again now ? 
I can’t have you shut up here.”’ 

‘I don’t mind now youarecome. It was 
the A of being alone with him troubled 
me!” 

But when she met Mr. Robinson at dinner 
his manner was just as usual. It seemed 
impossible that the calm, collected assistant 
manager could be the man who had spoken 
such strange, passionate protestations to her 
only the night before; but for the awful fear 
at her heart as she looked at him Magdalen 
would have believed the whole to be a dream. 

The next day Dr. Allen came to her. 

“TIT want a little private conversation with 
you, Mrs. Bertram,” he began, pleasantly. 

She guessed on what subject, and followed 
him to the blue parlour. 

‘*My dear,” he said, gravely, ‘I fear you 
have been terribly annoyed in our absence?” 

“TI was very frightened.” 

“ And not-without cause.” 

‘“ Then, is it true?” 

Dr. Allen shook his head. 

“Not that he is mad. Heis as sane as you 
or me; but—I do not want this to reach 
Jemima—he has one dreadful failing. Some- 
times it does not appear for many months 
together. He is given to drink!” 

“To drink?” 

The doctor. bowed his head. 

‘‘ He had delirium tremens before he came to 
me. I thought him cured, or I should never 
have brought him here. All the while he has 
been with us I have only known of one out- 
break. It was a terrible one, and lasted three 
days. Fortunately my sister was from home. 
I confined him in a distant part of the house, 
and I amconfident no one suspected the truth, 
I was sorely perplexed then whether I ough 





to dismiss him, but it seemed to me more 
merciful to give him one more chance. Of 
course, after last night I have no choice; he 
must go at once.”’ 

But this troubled Magdalen, and, to her own 
surprise, she spoke in Mr. Robinson’s de- 
fence. 

“T think, sir,” she began, nervously, ‘‘ no 
one has any suspicion of his manner being 
unusual but me. It could not have been a 
bad attack, for you see he is already quite 
himself. Won’t you give him one more 
trial?” 

“TI thought you did not like him?” 

“TI do not; but he has a position to keep up. 
His dismissal from here for that cause would 
be just ruin. Won’t you please try him once 
more?” 

‘And what am Ito say to Miss Jemima? 
She can’t bear him, you know ?”’ 

“ You might tell her you are sure he is not 
mad, and that you don’t like to take notice of 
anything that happened in your own ab. 
sence,” 

“T never can refuse you anything,” said 
Dr. Allen, slowly. ‘ You shall have your own 


way. 

They little thought, either of them, to 
what that acquiescence was to lead. 

Miss Jemima was very irate at her brother's 
decision. She d him wanting in 
common kindness to Mrs. Bertram to expose 
her to a repetition of such a fright. 

The dear old maid was positively in a bad 
temper for a whole week ; then she recovered 
her equanimity, and peace was restored. 

After this things went on very quietly at 
Powis Hall, only as the summer weather grew 
hotter Miss Jemima noticed with regret that 
her favourite grew thinner and paler, that 
each day seemed to take away something 
from her strength, and make her paler and 
more fragile. 

‘‘ We must do something,’’ Jemima told her 
brother, feelingly. ‘‘ I don’t see why she should 
be hurried into her grave just to please her 
husband.” 

Dr. Allen sighed. 

“T think nothing can save her life, but it 
might be prolonged. Jemima, she had better 
have a change.” 

Spoken to of this, at first Magdalen refused ; 
then she clung to Miss Jemima, and sobbed 
out her wish. She felt that she was dying— 
that nothing would soon keep her husband 
from Dolly. She was quite content that it 
should be so, only she had one wish to see her 
child’s grave. 

Miss Jemima sobbed audibly. The little 
child had not been dead much more than four 
months, and already the mother was near her 
end. The old maid thought that mother-love 
had been the strongest passion of Magdalen’s 
life ; she had faded from the very moment’she 
lost her child. 

In spite of dalen’s protestations about 
the expense Dr, Allen and his sister arranged 
that she should go to Rhymington, not for a 
mere passing visit, but to stay a full month. 
The doctor took her down, and installed her 
with her old landlady—not in her old humble 
room, but in the “drawing-room,” which 
chanced to be vacant. Douglas hoped to send 
his sister to join her in a week's time, mean- 
while he recommended her to the special care 
of Dr. Murray, who was an old friend of his 


own. 

‘* I always thought she would not live long,” 
said Dr. Murray. ‘I felt the child’s loss was 
her death-blow. Poor thing, she must have 
been a lovely woman once.” 

*« You know her history ?” 

‘* Very imperf a fe 

Dr. supplied the missing links in the 
simple story. 

“ Ah,’ said the other doctor, when he had 
finished, ‘‘I understand now. The Mr. Sin- 
clair who wrote to me is her husband and 
Lord Asherton. I have met him once or 
twice. The business has been a sad one for 
him ; he’s going to the bad headlong.”’ 

‘He won’t have to wait much longer,” re- 





turned Dr. Allen, ‘ this poor girl has death in 
her face.” 

‘It would be cruel to wish her to lingox. 
This is the end of August ; I doubt her lasting 
beyond November.” 

“T shall send my sister down next week. 
Ah! Murray, she has crept into our hearts 
somehow—we shall miss her bitterly.” 

He bade a kindly adieu to Magdalen, and 
returned to Powis Hall. Everything had gone 
well in his absence, and his sister confided to 
him she liked Mr. Robinson better than she 
had ever done before. 

“He seems so nice and feeling about 
Magdalen,” said Miss Jemima. ‘Do you 
know, Douglas, I believe he knows her story ?” 

> “ He can’t.” 

‘You remember that day we were discuss- 
ing her delicate health, and wondering 
whether we should write to Lord Asherton. 
Well, when you had left me I went into the 
hall, and I saw Mr. Robinson walking very 
slowly away.” 

‘*I don’t believe he’d play the spy in that 
fashion. Where is he, by the way?” 

He was soon to find out. 

Mr. Robinson appeared on the scene, and, 
after the usual greetings had passed, begged 
for a few days’ leave of absence. One of his 
cousins was dangerously ill in Yorkshire, and 
he wanted to go and. see him. 

Dr. Allen, the most generous of men, made 
not the slightest difficulty. To do Mr. Robin- 
son justice, he worked hard, and very seldom 
asked for a holiday. He had @ real claim to 
a little leisure, besides the reason for which 
it was desired. The Allens did their besé to 
speed his departure; the doctor looking out 
the trains, and Miss Jemima cutting sand- 
wiches. Within two hours after the request 
was made Mr. Robinson was in the doctor’s 

onette fairly on his way to Fordham, 
and the only regret his kind-hearted principal 
felt in granting the holiday was that if pro- 
longed beyond a week it might occasion Miss 
Jemima's visit to Rhymington to be post- 
poned 


“Ho didn’t leave any address,” said Miss , 


Jemima to her brother, the next morning after 
Mr. Robinson had left them, ‘but then I 
suppose, as he never has any letters, it doesn't 
particularly matter.” 

**I don’t know,” said the doctor, slowly. 
‘‘T should have liked to be able to writo and 
ask when he would be back, but I daresay 
he’ll send us word. Robinson is very 
methodical.” 

Then two days later they wished Me. 
Robinson had never started on his north- 
country expedition, for a telegram came from 
Dr. Marray with just three words,— 

“Come at once!” 

‘What on earth is to be done?” demanded 
Douglas of his sister. ‘Of course it means 
she is dying, and I can’t bear to refuse to go 
to her ; yet how can I leave you here alone?” 

“JT shall manage somehow,” said Miss 
Jemima, firmly. ‘‘ You go to Rhymington, 
Douglas, and trust Powis Hall to me.” 

She had much difficulty in persuading him, 
but at last he yielded, and set off. 

‘I can only hope Robinson may return 
sooner than we expect,” he told his sister, 
when he bade her good-bye. ‘Take caro of 
yourself, my dear.” 

And Dr. Allen had never felt more thankful 
for anything in his life than when, on alight- 
ing from the train at Victoria, he espied his 
aide-de.camp himself, a ticketfor Fordham in 
his hand, evidently just returning to Powis. 
Hall. 

‘* It was too late.” 

That was his only explanation for his ahrupt 
return. Dr. Allen wrung his hand, and 
uttered a few words of sympathy, for he could 
see that Mr. Robinson was greatly moved. 
Then muck relieved on his sister’s account he 
set out for Rhymington, telegraphing to Dr. 
Murray to meet the train. 

The two physicians shook hands; then they 
got into the brougham, and drove straight to 
Dr. Murray's house, 
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‘IT geo,’ said Douglas, sadly, observing they 
did not turn towards Magdalen’s lodgings, ‘1 
am notin time to see her alive.” 

‘She was dead when I telegraphed.” 

Douglas wished his friend had not sent quite 
such‘an urgent summons, but did not like to 
say so. Neither spoke again till they were in 
Dr. Murray’s study, with the door locked ; 
then the meister of the house began his story. 

‘“T ean see you are wondering why I sent for 
you. I wanted your help as Lady Asherton’s 
oldest friend to unravel the mystery of her 


death.” 
‘ Mystery?” said Douglas, helplessly. 
‘Wasn't it consumption. I always thought 


go.” 

Dr. Murray started. Evidently his friend 
Xxnew nothing of the tragedy which had taken 
place. 

‘‘Haven’t you heard? The papers are fall 
of ié this morning.” 

* T never looked at a pa: 

The other doctor star 
alowly,— 

“To be sure, that explains your thinking 
she might still be alive. Yonr friend was 
cruelly murdered in cold bleod last night.” 

Douglas Allen started from his chair, horror 
néinted on every feature. 

‘* Murdered—impossible !”’ 

“Too true.” 

‘But how ?—where?”’ 

‘Last night, it seems, a gentleman called 
ub Rese Cottage about seven o'clock, and asked 
for Mrs. Bertram. The landlady, thinking it 
» fciend, showed him at once to the drawing- 
room. She heard the door open and close 
1.»0ut an hour later, and concluded he had left. 
Then, being market night, she went out to do 
er shopping, leaving her little girl in the 
house to answer Mrs. Bertram’s bell. The 
child came running after her mother in about 
an hour, complaining there had been a 
dreadful noise, and she was frightened. Mrs. 
White did not pay much attention to it, and 
tinished her shopping before she went home. 
She found the drawing-room door locked, and 
feeling anxious about Mrs. Bertram she got 

-info the room through the window, to find her 
lodger lying dead, shot through the heart !”’ 

* They sent for you.” 

‘Instantly. She had been dead then some 
bime—-possibly. an hour. All points to the 

heard by the child having been her death- 
” . 


r.’’ 
at him, and said, 


Ylow. 
« And to the visitor as her murderer.” 

I fear so,”’ 

But I thought he had left the house?” 

Mrs. White thought so because she heard 
the door close, but this was doubtless the 
shutting of the drawing-room door. The little 
girl declares she heard voices long after her 
mother had gone out.” 

‘And the neighbours?” 

« You forget there are no neighbours. Rose 
Cottage is detached. A market-garden stands 
on one side and a field on the other.” 

Dr. Allen groaned. 

“Poor girl! They need not have grudged 
her her brief span of life. Why,with the utmost 
sare, she could not have lasted beyond Novem- 
ber.” 

‘We must not give way to grief for her,” 
said Dr. Murray, gravely. ‘Of r Lady 

_Asherton surely it may be said, ‘ After life’s 
fitful fever she sleeps well.’ We have another 
task before us—to trace her murderer.” 

Deuglas groaned again. There was an 
awful fear at his heart. He would not aska 
single question lest this fear should be made a 
certainty. He just sat there in perfect silence. 

“Unhappily the case is too clear,” said Dr. 
Murray, sorrowfully. ‘ Everything points 
#é tho stranger who called on Lady Asherton 
as her murderer.” 

‘“*T fear so.” 

‘“‘And that stranger was a man of about 
thirty; dressed well and fashionably, who 
caras from London, and had never been seen 
jun Raymington before. Douglas, have you no 

suspicions?” 

‘“None,” said Dr. Allen promptly. “I 


know what you are driving at, but I won’t 
believe it. I won't think it. I can't.” 

“I fear you must.” 

** Nonsense!” 

“Listen. Only one person in the world had 
come to hate tliat poer woman ; only oneman 
had come to wish her dead.” 

“I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

* Only this, thatthe description ofthe land- 
lady who admitted him, of the railway officials 
who took particular notice of him asthe only 


person arriving by the evening t atl points 
to ally the murderer with bord Rehetton™ 
‘* Nonsense.” 


‘Remember, none of these people had any 
idea of Mrs. Bertram's true name or history. 
They gave their evittence, simply describing 
the stranger as they best remembered him. 
There are four different descriptions of Lady 
Lo sangear marderer Be Bat of the 

icé, and in every t ce - 
ectly to her husband.” FREY Be 

“TI don't believe he did it. He was a e- 
man. He wouldn’t butcher a eiptoss 
woman,” 

“He was a gentleman, but how. had he al- 
ready treated his wife? You yourself told me 
he had refused her his forgiveness, and had 
tried to get her driven from your house. I 
know as a fact that there has been nothing 
ennobling about Lord Asherton’s life the last 
three months. He has plunged into every 
species of dissipation; he has been reckless, 
wilful, cruel.” ; 

**But this doesn’t prove he would murder 
his wife,” persisted Allen; “and I don’t be- 
lieve he did.” 

“T am surprised at you. I thonght you 
would have been all anxiety to avenge the 
memory of his murdered wife.” 

Douglas looked troubled. y 

‘Magdalen is beyond all human love or 
sympathy,” he said, slowly, “and hers was 
never a revengefnl nature. I don’t think she 
wonld, wish me to forget a line from the | 
greatest of books: ‘ Vengeance is Mine, and I 
will repay, saith the Lord.’ Besides, you see 
I have seen Lord Asherton and the girl he 
sought.to marry. I know she refused to come 
to him if he owed his freedom'‘to a divorce. 
Don’t you think she would refuge still more if 
he oe: it to a murder?” 

“TI don’t suppose he planned the murder. 
It was done in a moment of madness.” 

“And Lord Asherton was not’'the man to 
have ‘moments of madness ;’ his was a slow, 
constant nature, not one given to extremes of 
emotion and excitement. The sorrow of his 
youth, if it made him reserved and a little 
cynical, had, at least, taught him  self- 
restraint.” 

Dr. Murray was a little irritated at finding 
his pet theory set at naught. 


“You forget one thing,” he retorted. ‘If 
Lord Asherton did not do it, who did?” 

‘I can form no idea,” 

‘Nothing is missing frem the cottage. 
Robbery was clearly not the object of 
crime.” 

‘The crime was deliberately planned,” said 
Dr. Allen, coldly. ‘I am quite sure of that.” 
‘* And what about the resemblance? ” 


“A great Oe general descriptions apply 


equally to half.a- le. 
4 ble, Allen. I tell you 


‘You are incorri 
the depositions of Mrs. White, the station- 
master, the porter, anda postman (who pointed 
out Rose Cottage) were all taken before they 
had time to talk to each other, and they all 
tally wonderfully.” 

“T admit the ease looks black against him. 
The circumstantial evidence is terrible, but 
thete will be some weak nt in it. His 
innocence will soon come out.” 

“Tt will need to. Magdalen’s sweet face 
and her story, the death of her child and ‘er 
own rapid decline, always made her an sheet 
of interest here. Now that the Mares 
heard of her connection with Lord ae 

through Rhy- 


safe for his lordship to walk 





the interest is still stronger. It wouldn't 
mington ; he'd be lynched to a dead certainty.” 


7 





*T wonder if he knows.” 

* Knows what?” 

“ His wife’s death.” 

“T reckon he knew it the instant it was a 
fact. What, you persist in his innocence? 
<i thencaah then he knows it, ‘for; of conrse, 
i newspapers ; ides, ° "Ss a 
secret way still of his knowing it he’s 
;much older.’’ 

Allen ‘shuddered. He'was‘thinking 
of Dolly and the fresh trouble coming to 
‘shadow her vi eyes. 

* You mean——" 
nae inane Sink 5 ecel Sie Meek eee for 

apprehension of a charge of 
\L expect he’ll be arrested to-day.” 

“A warrant issued already ? What‘haste!”’ 

‘* Popular opinion is rag Bi var him 
here. ‘You see, Allen, he isa heir, and 
she was a child of the people. “This is a 
(Radical place, and so you can understand 
which way the sympathy goes.”’ 

* Poor fellow!” 
ay can’t understand your sympathy for 

m.” 


“Can't you?” 
“I feel convinced of his guilt.” 
‘And I would take an oath of ‘his inno- 
OM shrugged his shoulders 
. Murra is 3 
“Tt won't be a long affair. We shall know 


down Piccadilly, thinking 
girl who, in spite of all his offences, yet trusted 
him 


Lord Asherton loved Dolly, if possible, more 
than ever since their last meeting. Since he 


had seen her all the ‘harshness and 
bitterness to have gone out of his 


sorrow. He had: now to live for— 
ito prove himself worthy 0: love, : ‘His Jife- 
work was to bear his disa tment, so that 

not be ashamed 


is pas est Wha ain “be a 
to keep his regolution, and go 


hero 


He meant 
abroad, not that he hoped to forget in 
fresh ‘scenes there 


Australia, only that in 
bg Flay more to interest him and‘to fill up 
Prompt in everything, 

take his passage to ney. Phe steamer 
started the Monday following, so’ 

little time for adieux ; the days before 
he sailed would be busy enough. 

He had-so. much to en that 
he never — > ogee ing meng A ca 
ing him, only when he turned up Clarges- 
po Foe ‘ease his chambers, aid this indi- 


vidual accost him. 
“Lord Asherton, I think ?”’ 


usiness 2 ” ‘i 

“In the Queen’s name,” said the shabby 
man, who was a noted detective in disguise, 
“T arrest you.” 

‘* Arrest me!" ‘eried Herbert. '“ What on 
ee ‘ know well enongh lord 

“7 on you know w ngh, my b 
On a charge of wilful murder.” 

“You are making an absurd mistake.” 

“I think not, my lord; the warrant’s clear 
enough. I must trouble you to go with meto 
Rhymington to answer to a charge ‘of mur- 
dering your wife, , m, 
some time in the evening of yesterday.” 


re 


CHAPTER XVI. 


like q 
land. Herbert Lord Asherton, heir-apparent 
to the dukedom of een on 
suspicion of murdering his wife. l_ had 
been refused, and the circumstantial-evidence 


was terribl the prisoner. 

The neatet of his life was clear’ now—his 
inmost secrets were bared ‘to the.cruel scru- 
tiny of the world. A mésaltiance made when 
he was barely of age ‘had ‘been ‘his ‘ruin, and 

iety had hardly recevered this when a new 
‘ise -was in-store for them. Believing his 
wife dead Lord Asherton ‘had made another 
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choice. He had been for a brief space the 
affianced husband of the young and beautiful 
Countess ef Desmond. ai 
Dorothea herself never opened a newspgmper, 
Lord Charteris and Migs Ainslie consp ce 
gether to keep perpetual guard over her, : 
any malicious tongue should whisper -¢he 
dreadful fate whieh: threatened her lover ; and 








so, while her own name was in everyone’ 
mouth, a8 ¢@mmected with the hove aan 
Rhymington tragedy, Dolly went chee 


whieh s] 


¢ehadow on-her; 


as usual~a graver, a little ‘i 
worn, than in the-old days when ' 
plain’ Miss mith, and yet bat 


“She has-neb@,guspicion of it.” : 
Paul sighed, = : 
‘ He has been.gommitted for , Mitthe 
worst happens if be cruel #0. 
hide it her, ; 


“ And me - bad. asethat?’’ 

“T saw his lawyers yesterda , and they 
nothing but.a miracle can pony him,” ccd 

‘“‘ He never did it, 1am sure of thet; 

“Soam I, but you see the witnegaes hawe 
sworn positively to him as the magn who 
visited that a Pel and ] 
tion raises one mostawkward question—fgil. _ 
ing himself, who had am interest in his im- 
happy wife’s death?” : 

re: Charteris paced the room in troubled 
grief. 

‘‘Why don’t they}produce an alibi.” 

“ They can’t.” 

‘* Can't?” 

‘No. Herbert declares he was wander 
about the country half beside himself a#™#he 
date of the murder. He declares he returned 
to London the dayollowing. In fact, his 
lawyer has produced the cabman who drove 
him from Paddington railway station to his 
chambers in Clarges-street, but the prosecu-: 
tion won’t take { evidence as conclusive. 
They say—and truly—that if the crime was 
committed between eight and nine it is with 
his proceedings that.evening they have to do. 
Where he was the next day matters little.” 

“‘T see no hope if he can’t produce an alibi,” 
said.Lord Charteris, sadly. ‘Paul, why can’t 
he? He must remember where he was.” 

‘‘T am sure he does.” 

“ Then——” Sy : 

“It is-one-of two ither he was in 
comoauacs he is ashamed to own to, or——” 

se Ponsaathh 

‘Or he was with someone whese name he 


will not- compromise bringing it into this 
affair, I have ay him in yain. His 
mother has jm: 1im to give himself a 
chanee of fx m. will none of 
‘“‘ And when will the trial be?” 
** Phat's the worst of it. The assizes come 
on in @ fortni and « petition for delay has 


been refused-on the ground that there is no 
further evidenee to be collected.” 
Lord Charteris : 









would d 
without a word of 4] 


| and pleads to be called as a witness for the 


| reached Paddingto: ; 
the Court before the judge adjourned for 








wonderfully -hildish: and impulsive still, 


Putting one hand on ’Melia’s shoulder, she 
said, gently,— cnc 

‘‘ What is the matter?”’ 

“ Nothing I can you, my lady, only a 
friend is in great tr “ed 

“A friend of yours?”” ~ 


‘“*A friend of everyone's,” sobbed *Melia; 
‘the pleasantest “pea gontlam you ever 
gaw. And to think whole-world knows it 
put you, as ‘ld be fit to peak your heart. The 


he said, whoever-4eld- you should leave 
iy, only it’s ame to my 


own, Stepnge 
me mare I have felt 




















Ope #hrob of her heart, one t waelicf, 
even im her pain—her darling was QD. 
agaim. ‘He might be in danger ef death, but, 
at her love for him was not 3.5im.. 

“cc ame all ? rs a F 

h Melia, having » good memory and 

a willing 4 did very clearly. ae 
got to the date of the murder Dolly ce 
changed. 

“You are quite sure it was then—quite 
sure? You have not mistaken the date?” 

‘*T am positive, my lady. It was the third 
of September, some time between eight and 
nine. ” 


She could not understand her lady’s look of 
rapture ; could. nos understand the gladness in 
her voice. 

“Lord Asherton will be free, Amelia, and I 
am going to town.’ 

‘* Alone?” 

**T shall take you with me. We will go by 
the first train to-morrow. New go and get 
me the newspapers that have an account of 
ae remember, Amelia, not a word of 


She read the story of the charge against her 
lover with bewildered eyes. It seemed to her 
impossible that anyone could have believed 
him guilty of such ‘a crime, but she saw ‘the 
three facts relied on by the proseeution, and 
she. knew her testimony would break two of 
them to pieces. 

‘The points against Herbert were his known 
desive for his wife’s death, his inability to 
account for his actions on the night of the 
murder, and that hehad taken a passage for 
Sydney the day after the occurrence, and, 
although ‘the vessel sailed in four days, had 
not communicated his intention to anyone. 

‘At least’ I can save him,” breathed Dolly. 
* Poor Ma; ! who could have killed her? 
But it is enough for me to know that itis not 
my darling.” 

From the paper she took the names of the 
counsel for the defence, and directing an 
envelope to the senior of the same, she.enclosed 
a little note to warn him her business was 
imminent. It was very short and simple. 

«“Phe only. person who can prove an alibi for 
Lord Asherton is waiting outside the Conrt, 


defence.”’ 
It was twelve o'clock and past when Dolly 
ington—no chance of getting to 


luncheon. Things were going very bad with 
the prisoner. ‘he Drike of Portsea had given 
np all hope, when/he xeceived a message from 





the barrister specially engaged for his son’s 
defence. 

‘“‘ A fresh witness has atrived. Come to me 
at once.”’ . 

Dorothea waiting in the station cab, with 
suspense marking her every nerve, thought 
*Melia would never return. At last she saw 
the girl, followed by two gentlemen. 

The younger of the two—a clever, refined face, 
thoughtful and full of intelligeng@e—offered his 
arm to the young stranger am@ led her to a 
small lobby or waiting-room, gaying, simply,— 

‘* This is the Duke of Po ; hehas come 


to thew you for your dn vhis son’s 
behalf.” 

Dorothea was almestswoouing; Mr. Honey- 
well poured her out a glass.of rs 

“Drink this,” he itatively, 
‘‘and don’t speak for a 4 ; there’s 


no hurry, the judge is. efill.at 
A moment's rest,.amd Delly bad gained 


‘| fresh courage. 
“Tam Lady Desmend,” she began, slowly ; 
** once I hoped to be} Agherton’s wife. I 
suppose my friends it-would pain me 
| to know of the charge against him, and 
so I had not a of what had hap- 


pened. I discov it lagtaight by an acci- 


‘| dent, and I hurried here.” 


‘And you can prove@n alibi?” 


q “T was walking in own t on the 
third of Septem. oe ee the 


exact time, but I left Field Royal at eight, 
and the river is about a mile distant. I had 
been standing there ten minutes when I saw 
Lord Asherton.”’ 

Oh, the relief on the Duke’s brow! Oh, the 
sparkle in the barrister’s eye. 

** And you spoke to him?” 

‘‘We were together more than an hour— 
perhaps an hour and a-half ; I know it struck 
ten before I reached the house.” 

‘«‘ And no one knew of your meeting?” 

‘‘No one!” there was a break in her voice. 
“I had heard that he was unhappy, and I 
wanted to comforthim. I suggested he should 
go abroad, and he promised me he would.” 

The Duke and Mr. Honeywell exchanged 
meaning glances of delight. 

“ Did he say where?” 

“ Australia ; he was doubtful between Syd- 
ney and Melbourne, but I think he liked the 
idea of the first best. He meant to be away 
three or four years.” 

“ And you encouraged him to go?” 

“I aid,” and her colour deepened. ‘We 
could not be more divided with the ocean 
between us'than we must have been had we 
both lived in London.”’ 

The Dukelof Portsea took her hand, and held 
it in both her own. 

“¥ou-will save my boy?” he murmured. 
“Oh | how his mother and I bless you!”’ 

The barrister was deeply affected, though, 
of-eourse, he attempted to look very unsym- 
pathetic ; but he, too, pressed forward toshake 
Dorothea’s hand, and he whispered, kindly,— 

“What you must have suffered ! ”’ 

‘+ It has’been a dreary time,” she answered ; 
‘* but he will be free.” Roy 

There was an intense sensation in Court 
when Mr. Honeyweil called his new witness ; 


| every/pair of eyes seemed fixed on that slim, 


black-robed figure. How beautiful she was 
and how childish-looking, this bearer of one 
of England’s oldest names, this owner of an 
almost royal fortune! E 

‘* How he looks at her,” py, ne woman 
of the le, speaking oO prisoner. 
**She’s cussion and they do say he'll be a 
dooke, but sure they love each other just like 
common folk.” 

And they did. r 

Dorothea was to haye been the last witness 
called. She bad just.retired when.a man from 
the body of the Court rushed foxward, and 
ee word ag nea pressed to the 
dock and seized the prisoner. ; 

There wasa moment.of fearful anxiety for 
Herbert's friends as they saw kim in his 
assailant’s deathlike grip; then the warders 
forcibly removed the stranger, and as-his face 
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[IN THE QUEEN’s NAME,” SAID THE SHABBY MAN, A DETECTIVE IN ‘DISGUISE, ‘‘I ARREST YOU FOR WILFUL MURDEB.’’} 


and stature became more fully visiblea buzz 
of intense excitement was audible among the 
spectators, for it seemed to them that Lord 
Asherton’s double stood there. Certainly the 
two men resembled each other in a wa 
almost magical; save for their expression po 
‘See of manner they were startlingly 
> alike. 

Mr. Honeywell was the first to speak. 

** My lord,” he said, “‘if I had been unable 
to produce an alibi I should rest my case con- 
fidently on the incident that has just taken 
place. The jury have seen for themselves 
that it is possible for another man to deserve 
in all points the description which has been so 
confidently claimed as Lord Asherton’s.” 

The judge’s speech was very short, the jury 
left their box, and the verdict, received with 
almost deafening applause, was “ not guilty.” 

Before a single person had meved from his 
place Dr. Allen begged for permission to speak. 
He said the man whose murderous attack on 
Lord Asherton had so impressed them had 
been for years an assistant of his own. His 
name was Robinson, and he had professed a 
deep attachment for the late Lady Asherton, 
whom he had known as Mrs. Bertram; he 
had made her an offer of marriage. He was 
absent from Powis Hall at the time of the 
murder, and since his return had been gloomy 
and taciturn; in fact, so strange was his 
manner that Dr. Allen had sent for a profes- 
sional friend of high standing, who pronounced 
him positively to be insane. 

Douglas had got thus far when a peal of 
demoniacal laughter alarmed the Court. 
Robinson was dancing a kind of sailor’s horn- 
pipe with a pistol in his hand. On being 
seized by a warder the wretched man bran- 
dished his weapon aloft, crying,— 

‘“‘ Take it, take it ; it killed her, the sweetest, 
the fairest, and the best. What do I want 
with itnow? She would not be mine and 

killed her. Ha!” 

It was an awful scene, Dorothea was 





carried senseless from the Court. The whole 
truth was clear now. Never could Lord Asher- 
ton’s most bitter enemy suspect him of caus- 
ing his wife’s death. 

hen Dolly opened her eyes —_ Made- 
leine was with her and some one else far older 
than Paul Clifford's wife, with a sweet, kindly 
face and a tender voice. It seemed to Dolly, 
as the Duchess of Portsea bent and kissed her, 
that she had found her own mother again. 

Dolly was ill for weeks after that awful day. 
When she began to get better John Robinson 
was safely incarcerated in a lunatic asylum, 
and Dr. Allen, having disposed of Powis Hall, 
had retired with Jemima to Sydenham. Her- 
bert had really gone to Sydney, and the 
moment she was strong enough the Duke and 
Duchess of Portsea took their orphan charge 
abroad, and after six months of pleasant 
wanderings in Italian cities they brought her 
home to be the darling of a London season. 

The Duchess presented her at Court and 
Royal lips deigned tos in praise of her 
surpassing loveliness. a man wooed the 
young Countess of Desmond, not for her rank 
and fortune, but for her own sweet self; but 
the heart which had suffered so much for 
Herbert’s sake never wandered from his 
kee ing. 

The Rhymington tragedy had grown to be 
a thing of the past, save that strangers often 
visited the double grave in the village church- 
yard, where mother and child slept so - 
fully. People had ceased to think of Lord 
Asherton’s trial as a recent thing, when, as 
the snows of winter were falling on Magda- 
len’s tomb, he came back to E: d. 

He went straight to Northshire, where he 
had a standing invitation to visit the Clif- 
fords. There, rejoicing in the birth of a son 
and heir, and there, in Madeleine’s fragrant 
conservatory, the lovers so long parted met 
again, 

* * * * ~ 
Well, the months and years have passed 





since that reunion. Dolly wears a plain gold 
ring upon her left hand now, and she has a 
small, golden-haired daughter, whose baby 
voice makes music in the stately corridors of 
Field Royal, and whose greatest wish is to 
inspect her mother’s jewel-box, where her 
favourite object is the golden egg which once 
was Dotiy’s Lzaacy. 


[THE END.] 








Ler us remember those that want necess- 
saries, as we ourselves should have desired to 
be remembered had it been our sad lot to sub- 
sist on other men’s charity. 

WE call truth sacred ; yet the study and cor- 
rect use of language by which alone we can 
communicate it is too often regarded as # 
strictly literary accomplishment, having no- 
thing to do with character or morality. 


How an Insect Breatues.—If we take any 
moderately large insect, say a wasp or a 
hornet, we can see, even with the naked eye, 
that a series of small, spot-like marks run 
along either side of the body. These apparent 
spots, which are generally eighteen or ome 
in number, are, in fact, the apertures throu 
which air is admitted into the system, and 
are generally formed in such a manner that 
no extraneous matter can by any possibility 
find entrance. Sometimes they are ed 
with a pair of horny lips, which can be 
opened and closed at the will of the insect; 
in other cases they are densely fringed with 
stiff, interlacing bristles, forming a filter, 
which allows air, and air alone, to pass. But 
the apparatus, of whatever character it may 
be, is always so wonderfully perfect in its 
action that it has been found im ble to 
inject the body of a dead insect with even so 
subtle a medium as spirits of wine, although 
the subject was first immersed in the fluid 
and then placed beneath the receiver of an air 
pump, ’ 
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[a WILD ChX¥ BROKE FROM THE FARMER AS THE BULL TOSSED ROSS HIGH IN THE AIR.] 


NOVELETTE.} 


NOT A BAD SORT OF FELLOW. 


—o— 
CHAPTER I. 

‘“« Virneiniz! Virginie! where are you ?” 

A fair head with short curls appeared over 
the balustrade, and a pair of dancing grey 
eyes looked at the s ° 

“What is it, Arnold? How excited you 
seem.” 

‘*Come down here; I’ve something to tell 
you.” 

The girl ran lightly downstairs, and catch- 
ing her brother’s arm dréw him into a room. 

“What is it? Is the state of the poll 
known? Have you been elected chairman of 
the Young Men’s Conservative Association, 
or have you at last summoned courage to 
propose to Annie Cympson?”’ 

Arnold Farren twisted one of the girl’s 
small ears playfully. 

“You are awfully wide of the mark, 
Virginie, and for your impudence concerning 
Miss Cympson I fancy I shall punish you by 
leaving you in a | ee - state of uncertainty. 
You would be dead of curiosity before two 
hours had passed.” 

‘Not so fast, Mr. Farren,” with mock 
respect. ‘“‘ I remember a certain young gentle- 
man who lost his appetite, and mooned about 
the house like an antiquated stork, solely 
because he could not discover a nameless 
enchantress’s cognomen. I remember, too, 
that he could not rest until hehad closely 
questioned a mutual friend as to her ante- 
cedents ; he displayed a curiosity.” 

“Will you be quiet,’’ cried Arnold, lenghing 
despite his efforts to appear grave. ‘“‘ What a 
chatterbox it is! If parliament,were com- 
posed of women——” 

‘*England would jog along very comfort- 
ably,” interrupted the girl ; ‘‘ and now for your 
wonderful piece of news. I confess I’m 


dying to hear it,” 





‘*Madame Caro will hold a séance at the 
Guildhall to-night.” 

** And you intend taking me to see and hear 
her? Ob! you dear old boy.” 

“TI thought you would -like it, and she 
doesn’t often favour us with a visit. The 
performance takes place at eight precisely, 
and I have secured three seats.” 


“And why three? As I don’t wear any 
modern monstrosity I can’t occupy more 
than one chair ;’’ and she glanced down with 
pardonable pride at the straight folds of her 
graceful dress. 

“You are a vain little puss,’’ Arnold 
retorted, ‘‘and I believe if you dare you 
would set up your own style as a model of 
perfection, would even preach a crusade 
against those women who prefer to appear in 
public as camels.’ 

** Of course I should,” smiling in a superior 
way, ‘‘ and all the men who are not ‘mashers ’ 
would ally themselves with me. But who is 
tobe our companion to-night ?” 

“ Ross Averill. He isa friend of Cympson’s, 
and not a bad sort of fellow. Heis articled 
to old Symonds, who declares he will make 
him a first-class lawyer. I have asked him 
to drink tea with us, and then we will start 
together for the hall.” 

“ Let me run away and beautify,” cried 
Virginie, in feigned alarm and agitation ; and 
dexterously wrenching herself from her 
brother’s hold she went swiftly upstairs. 
When she reappeared she was looking most 
brilliant, her short fair curls clustered about 
her shapely head, her grey eyes were bright 
with pleasurable anticipation, and her smooth 
cheeks flushed carmine. She wore a ruby 
velvet dress, and over that an apron of cream, 

rigged muslin, with ruby ribbons at the 
throat and waist; she looked so sweet and so 
pretty that Arnold said,— 

“ There isn’t a girl in Nettleford can hold a 
candle to you.” 


“Thank you,” dropping him a ‘curtsey ’ 
‘* you are really a very decent brother.” 

A maid appeared and laid the cloth; then 
Virginie busied herself in arranging the crim- 
son and white china, and placing tiny vases 
of flowers at regular spaces. en finished 
om hate her work with a little pardonable 
pride. 

“IT hope,” she said, ‘Mr. Averill will be 
punctual ; I should hate to be late for the per- 
formance.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking when the 
hall-bell rang, and Arnold went out to meet 
his friend. There was a sound of gay voices 
and laughter, then Arnold said,— 

‘Come in and be introduced to my sister.’ 

As the two young men entered the room 
Virginie rose, the soft lamplight played about 
her slim young form and her bewitching face. 
She glanced curiously at the newcomer. ; He 
was tall, broad-shouldered, fair, with an 
honest face and bright blue eyes; and he 
blushed slightly as he underwent the ceremony 
of introduction. " 

But the girl soon placed him at his ease, 
and in an incredibly short time he was chat- 
ting as gaily and familiarly as if he had known 
her for years. She was so frank, so lively, 
and had such decided opinions, that she in- 
terested and pleased him; and he was sorry 
when she ran away to prepare for their walk. 

“You did not tell me your sister was 
pretty, Farren.”’ 

“Don’t care to overpraise my goods and 
chattels,” laughed Arnold; ‘(it savours too 
much of the bombastic; but Virginie is cer- 
tainly pretty. I almost wish she were not, 
for I am always being bothered by fellows for 
an introduction to her, and I can’t very well 
warn them that she is already appropriated.” 

“Then Miss Farren is engaged?” Ross 
Averill asked, a note of disappointment in his 
voice. 

“No, that is where lies my difficulty. 





Latimer haunts the house, and there is a sort 
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of boy and girl attachment between them 
which I think is developing into a more 
serious feeling; but as yet he has yee aye 
and it is scatcely likely I should 
initiative !’’ 


a long brown jacket, bordered with far,.& 
large browii hat and feathers, and a cluster of’ 
scarlet berries at her threat, 

Ross,Averill thought she ‘leoked even more: 
be i ontdoor 


the }.cannot o 


last were fast closed. Madame retreated a 
pace or two ; then advanced. 
‘* Now youare fast,’’ she said, shrilly ; “ you 
nyour eyes without my permission. 
I bid you wake.” 
breathed on his lids and clapped her 


rously. 

* Waite! wake!” she cried. 

And the youth started, opened his eyes in 
astonishment, and looked so unutterably dazed 
and ym - vbhat a roar of laughter went 

C) 















mourning, “ 

The Was announced to com. 
meng mb.cight, but it was fully a 
4 a there was a stir among the 
curtains, and : Caro-appeared. 

She-was a dark woman, whose age it was 


F 
impossible to guess; of queenly pre- 
sence, with a most superb figure and strange 
dark eyes. But her yoice disappointed 
it was so small and thin, and ocessiomaiipeaie! 
indulged in a too lavish use of the aspirate. 
She ‘advanced to the front and announced 
that the first part of the evening would be 
devoted to tricks of legerdemain; these did 
not amuse Virginie, who was anxious for the 
* séance to commence. 


At last Madame Caro disappeared for a few 
minutes, and during the interval the audience 
chatted or kept time to the lively airs the 
pianiste played; then came a cry for order as 
the mesmerist rea red, perfectly dressed 
in black ‘lace; with slashings of pale pink. 

She began by calling fourteen men from th 
audience, several of whom went up with a 
jaunty air, and nodded carelessly to their 
friends, as though to intimate they were able 
to withstand all Madame Caro’s passes and 
signs. 

*Do go up, Arnold,” said 
Averill will take care of me.” 

‘Not if Lknow it,” heanswered, inelegantly. 
“I'm not going to make afool of myself before 
all these people.” 

Virginie turned to Ross. 

‘‘T do so want to see a friend or acquaintance 
ander Madame’s influence. I wish to’ know if 
there is really any truth in this sort of thing. 
‘Won't you oblige me by going up?” 

He did not wish to leave her side, but as he 
iooked into the pretty face and bright eyes he 
could not refuse her request. He rose re- 
iuctantly. 

“Oh, yes, Pll go up, but I shall disappoint 
you, for I’m not susceptible to anything of 
this kind.” 

He went in a leisurely way towards the 
platform, and, reaching it, was greeted by cries 
from his acquaintances, — 

“ Bravo, Averill! Plucky fellow! ”’ 

Madame Caro motioned all her subjects to 
the chairs ranged in a‘half circle; then she 
bade each one sit with his left hand upon ‘his 
knee, and hold a little disc in the hollow of his 
right, at which he was to stare persistently. 

Then she to expound her art; and 
when a sufficient time elapsed she turned 
to the first subject, and makinga few passes 
about his temples and eyes, bade him look 
steadily into‘her own strange orbs. 

Presently his lids began to droop, and at 


Virginie; “ Mr. 


Virginie apa her admirer, . 
jects but Averil fellow 

jec . : Ww 

Robertson. Then the fan ppinst and 

er the audience. a ea 
| -Bhe persuaded her victims thatdisey were 
Christy Minstrels, and induced Ross to pla 

the bones; whilst Robertson was given a 
couple of tin plates, which he clanged together. 
Next they sang songs, and danced in 4 most 
eccentric fashion. Then she called Ross to 
her, and with one hand clasped his, whilst 
with the other she made passes abont his 
mouth, and made him smile; the smile soon 
developed into a grin, the grin into a loud 


same ordeal, and. presently both of them were 
rolling and writhing with boisterous laughter 
to and fro across the platform. 

She convinced them the weather was sultry. 
They instantly pulled off ‘coats and vests, 
collars and ties, and availed themselves of the 
fans she provided. She declared the atmo- 
sphere, had changed ‘to intense cold. They 
rubbed their hands and stamped; they played 
imaginary games of snowballing; they slid 
down imaginary slides. 

She then sent them tothe remote end of the 
room for a le of babies, which proved to 
be rag-dolls with black faces. They returned 
to the platform, and were prevailed upon to 
kiss them, feed them, hush themto sleep, and 
place in boxes, which they fondly 
believed were cradles. 

With this the entertainment closed, and-at 
the lndicrous dismay Ross and Robertson 
showed on ‘being recalled to their ordinary 


merriment. i nr 

“* Well, I'm blest!’ said Ross, and rapidly 
putting on coat and vest, /hesprang from the 
gleiiorm,. and left the room in extreme con- 

usion and disgust. Outside the hall he 
waited for the Farrens, and Vaaginie’s eyes no 
sooner lit upon him than broke . into 
agg or tiene her shoulders shook with her 
p efforts to suppress her mirth. 

“I’m afraid I have established myself for 
ever as afogl, in your esteem, Miss Farren,” 
he said, ruefully; “ but pate goeth before a 
fall,’ and I was so sure of my own powers of 
resistance.” 

‘*You must forgive,me,” the girl answered, 
her voice still shaken with mirth; ‘I have 
neyer seen anything so funny. Oh! if you 
could know how you looked, and what dread- 
fal capers you cut! There,” as she saw an 





4 


annoyed expression cross his face, “ there, I 
promise to say no more on the subject ; it is 
really too bad, as you put yourself under 
Madame Caro’s hands at my special request. 
Let us forget all about the séance for the time 
being, and you will please ys both if you will 
take supper with us,” 

So they went in together, and Ross.thought 


he had never i¢mjoyed anything so.greatly as 
that improm meal, ib was very simple 
but elegant ; and Ross, thatall those 
dainty trifles had been Vizginie’s 


little bands, would have 
indi ra than refuse one 


wish which 





she plied him. Then the cloth was ramoved 









“very well aware 


guffaw. She then subjected Robertson to the 


selves there was.a.loud and prolonged burst of | 


en Now, Mr. 


‘ i ee, — 
Avril, you will perhaps fellow 
; Arnold doegn’t on 
either do I,” Ross amgwered, wishing for 


‘the moment he had been bora-a Sims Reeves 


exied, holding up a 
y; “how can you tell me 
ilicr to-might's perform. 
ing 6 ex- 
‘ ut g folks 
: le@-marquis,’ whilstin reality he 
‘Ipight of the lather,’ entitles you to a 
ion-as a vocalist.” . 
9 cruel, Miss Farren ; you are 
I don’t know A sharp from E 
flat, and that I couldn't sing an air to save my 
life. I’m an awful duffer, really.” 

She shook her head till the pretty, short 
curls tumbled about her face, and she peered 
through them at him with laughing eyes. 

“I shall believe only that you are lazy, and 
unwilling to satisfy{me. You think I have 
encroached too long and tee much already 
upon your kindness.’ 

‘‘Indeed, no,” he said, quickly and 
earnestly. ‘Iam onty’too glad to obey you; 
pray believe that, ‘so far as 1 can, I serve 


a. 5 
sar Thank you,” the girl answered, lightly 
and carelessly, ‘‘ you are ver 3” and 
she did not guess how, in the which lay 
before her, this man would be her support, 
her truest friend. 

Just now she held him in somewhat light 
esteem. He to her but an ordinary 
young man, and she could'think of him only 
ashe posed on the platform—Madame Caro's 
puppet. Inwardly she contrasted him with 
Darey Latimer, the handsome, High Church 
ourate, whose voiee was capable of all pas- 
sionate or tender inflections, whose violet eyes 
had leoked love into hers, whose delicate, 
almost womanly hand had clasped hers close 
and fast, until the blood had mantled her fair 
cheek, and her heart had throbbed most ua- 
comfortably against her side. ‘There was no 
man like him in Nettleford (or elsewhere) 
according to her belief. 

When Ross Averill had taken his leave that 
night Arnold turned to Virginie, and laid his 
hands upon her shoulders. 

“ l, little woman, and what is your 
opinion of Averill?” 

Virginie'stayed to fasten the ribbon at her 
throat before she madé any reply, then she 
said critically ,— 

‘ Thereisn't very much in‘him ; bat, as you 
say, heis not a sort of fellow, is virtuous, 
and all that, ina negative way.” 

“That is sorry praise; I hoped you would 
like ‘him immensely.” > 

‘‘I’m not prepared to like any man im- 
mensely at such short notice,” said Miss Far- 
ren, with alight langh, anf ‘kissing her 
brother she ran lightly upst to her-room. 
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Mr. Farren, Virginie's father, had ‘began en 
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accountant, and saved sufficient. money to 
re his daughter an annuity which would 
keep her from want. His son took his business 
after his decease, and whilst his mother lived 
did his best to console her in her grievous 
affliction. 

Oat Mrs. Farren survived her husband 
for a few months only, and then Arnold 
constituted himself Virginie’s guardian, and 
was to her a8 father and brother. 

They re in the old house, and on 
leaving school the girl took the reins of do- 
mestic government in her hands, and used 
them wisely and‘well, 


CHAPTERIiII. 

Ir was Sunday morning, and Virginie 
walked, with her brother to St. Stephen's 
Church. She had a leaning towards what 
the Nettleford people called ‘‘Puseyism,” and 
as Arnold never denied her anything he let 
her have her own will in this thing, and 
asually accompanied her to the morning ser- 
vice. 

On their way they were overtaken by Ross 
Averill, who said he, too, was going to church. 
It is true that he had not thought of such a 
thing until he saw Virginie and his eyes fell 
apon her tiny books; he had been longing 
for a sight of her since that night he met her 
first, more than a week ago, and this seemed 
an excellent opportunity. 

Together they entered the church, and he 
took his place beside her. ‘The organist was 
playing a droning air, and there was such a 
rustling of silks, an overpowering rush of 
many perfumes, that Ross glanced a trifle dis- 
gustedly at Arnold,who maintained an im- 
penetrable gravity. : 

Then came the sound of many feet, and the 
congregation rose as the ‘black-cassocked, 

white-surpliced choristers passed down the 
aisle. Behind them came the curate; the 
sun shone down upon his handsome face 
and auburn hair, and more than one 
maiden’s heart fluttered as the hem of his 
‘“‘man-millinery” touched her own. robes. 

The service began, and Ross was feign to 
confess the intoning was perfect, that Darcy 
Latimer read‘the lessons with great expres- 
sion, and that his elocution was splendid. But 
he distrusted the man at once, although all he 
had heard of him, since his arrival in Nettle- 
ford, was to Latimer’s credit. : 

At last the sermon commenced. ‘It was 
short, but to the point, and the language used 
was that of a poet. He stirred his hearers’ 
hearts to a wonderful pitch of ‘excitement 
without making any apparent effort; he used 
few gestures, but Ross thought savagely 
that he would have displayed ‘his right hand 
less freely had it not been 80 white, 50 
beautifully formed, and adorned by so mag- 
nificent a ring. 

He was glad when the service ended, and he 
was walking again with Virginie through the 
quiet streets. 

‘“‘ Well,”’ said Arnold, as they neared home, 
“what do you think of Latimer?” 

Without any thought of what Farren had 
once told him abont Virginie and the curate 
he answered,— : 

‘He reminds me‘irresistibly of Tennyson's 
‘snowy-banded, delicate-handed, dilettante 
priest.” There is nothing real in the man.”’ 

Virginie looked up with a flash on her face 
and an angry light in her eyes,— ; 

“Tdid not think your acquaintance with 

the Laureate so intimate,” she said, and there 
ne a mote of disdain in her fresh young 
roliee: 
. “You apparently believe me a stupid and 
ignorant fellow!’ Ross answered, with such 
good-humour that the girl was ashamed of 
ber rudeness. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Averill, but one 
does not like to hear old friends ridiculed or 
maligned. Iam sorry Mr. Latimer does not 
impress you favourably, as he is the closest and 
most ancient friend we have, and you will 
Probably meet ‘him at ours.” 





‘I will endeavour to conquer my prejudice, 
which very possibly has no good founda- 
tion!” 

‘And you have forgiven me my _petu- 
lance?”’ she asked, with a smile. 

**T could forgive you a far greater offence 
than that, Miss Farren; and I really deserved 
your rebuke, I spoke so unadvisedly.” 

But for all his iy pment htheartedness, 
when he left Virginie he was Fill atease. He 
recalled the curate’s fair, handsome face, re- 
membered every line and feature, and deter- 
mined the month was weak,. the eyes too 
close, and not snfficiently steady in 


ard. 
me The man is false!” hesaid, angrily, “and 
she thinks kindly thoughts of him, per 
loves him;.and if he treats her ill she will 
break her heart over him!” 

He repeated her name again and again to 
himself in a monotonous way, then he said,— 

“I will see as little of her as possible; 
already she is growing too dear to me for my 
own peace of mind!” 

The next day, Teo sat in the, office, a you 
man he knew slightly entered, and reques 
to see Mr. Symonds. On learning he was out 
the visitor seated himself on a stool and be- 
gan to talk of passing events, and, finally, of 
the Nettleford belles. 

‘There’s Annie Cympson. They say Farren 
has.a sneaking kindness for her, and she is 
as pretty and sensible a girl as any man 
could desire to call wife; but, bless you, be- 
side Virginie Farren she is commonplace! 
There’s such a unique style about that girl, 
and she dresses toperfection! By the way, I 
saw you with the Farrens at St, Stephen's 
yesterday.” : 

‘* Yes, I know the brother well, Miss Farren 
but slightly.” 

‘‘ Latimer haunts their place, and folks 
say it is to be a match, but I don’t believe it. 
Our worthy curate won’t. marry Virginie Far- 
ren, and I’m.ready to beta pony on it!” 

Ross looked up with interest. 

: P Why won’t Latimer marry the young 
cy y ? ” 

‘* Because he is deucedly poor ; andalthough 
he peace eloquently agains ‘filthy lucre,’ 
and pretends to despise it, he is only a mortal 
like ourselves, and I believe is looking out for 
the best chance of settlement. You see Vir- 
ginie has no influence with the bishop, and 
only an annuity of ninety pounds, which is 
strictly tied up.” 

‘*And you think Latimer would place these 
considerations in the balance against her per- 
sonal attractions?” 

“T’m sure of if. I hate the man with his 
mellow voice and violet eyes—his dandy airs, 
his bowings’ and scrapings. If he is in a 
room no other fellow has any chance with the 
girls, and a clerical lady-killer is the most 
despicable of creatures. I’m afraid Virginie 
Farren will haye to yie'd ground to Kitty 
Godfrey and her hundreds! ”’ 

* And who is Kitty Godfrey?” asked 


eir re- 


‘Ross, feeling sore.at heart for Virginie. 


‘‘Gemini! don’t you know? Well, you 
are behind the times, She's old Godfrey’s 
daughter. He was a dealer in Brummagem 
wares, ont of which he made his fortune. 
Two years ago he bought a place three miles 
ont of Nettleford; they call it The Chalet, it 
being modelled after a Swiss cottage, and 
Miss Kitty rules the old man with a high 
hand. She is a dashing girl, a trifle loud, but 
Gerd-bearted not pretty, but healthy and 

right, and heiress to eleven hundred a-year. 
But don’t mention anything I have said to 
Farren. Of course, the rumour concerning 
the lady and our estimable curate may have 
no foundation; and I should not like to do 
any man an injustice, or make Miss Farren 
unhappy,” saying which, the young fellow 
went his way, leaving Ros3 to ponde 
his words. 

He tried to forget them, but could not; 
they lingered with him through that day, and 
for many days to come, until he grew wretched | 
for Virginie’s sake. 


r over F 





He saw very much of her at that time, and 
he could but confess to himself that he had 
learned to love her as he bad thought never 
to ye 

e met Latimer at the pretty, quaint old 
house, and tried honestly .o like’ him but 
failed, between the two men there was an 
unspoken hostility, which Virginie was quick 
to see, and she hardened her heart against 
poor Ross. ; 

There was a small but extremely pretty 
garden at the back of the house, which it was 
the girl's pride amd joy to tend; and there 
one evening, w he entered, Ross saw her 
standing with the curate engaged in tying up 
primroses, for it was April. 

With a bow to Virginie, he went into the 
house and joined Arnold. He was strangely 
restless and ill at ease, and begged his friend 
to walk out with him. 

“I feel stupid,” he said; “a spin along a 
country road will brighten my faculties.” 

They went out together, Arnold stopping in 

the.garden to tell Virginie he should not be 
late, and to invite Latimer to join himself and 
Ross in the walk. The.curate.said,— 
_ “Thanks, many; but I intend going home 
in @ little while,.as I have an immensity of 
work to get through to-night. Yon see the 
parish is a large one, and I haveso littlehelp,” 
with a deprecating gesture ; ‘my leisure time 
is infinitesimal.” 

“I wish,” said Arnold, as they bent their 
steps in the direction of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, ‘I wish I knew what to think of Lati- 
mer. I’m halfinclined to doubt his sincerity ; 
and if I caught him playing fast-and-loose 
with Virginie I’d takesuch revenge on him that 
no other.girl should ever sudbadiomah him.” 

“ And, I too,” said Ross, in a low, hard tone 
that compelled his companion to regard-him 
earnestly. Then he put out his hand,— 

‘“‘ Averil, I am awfully sorry ; indeed I am. 

I. would far rather see her your wife than‘his.’”’ ~ 

“Don’t speak of it; I was a fool to set my 
heart upon her. I might have known she was 
not for me—she so pretty and dainty, I so 
clumsy and blundering in words and ways. 
Tell me what she says of me?”’ : 

‘* She very rarely speaks of you; and indes- 
cribing you to any friend she uses the words I 
once used with regard to you: ‘He is nota 
bad sort.of fellow.’’’ 

‘She thinks of me with contemptuous 
liking. I wish to Heaven Caro had 
been at Jericho before she made such an utter 
idiot of me. Virginie willalways remember me 
as she saw me.there—and will despise me.” 

Then they spoke of other things, and Ross 
was all unconscious thatas they walked Darcy 
Latimer was telling the old, old story under 
the plum-tree,in the little garden. For some 
time he and Virginie had been very silent ; the 
girl had lost her usual sang-froid, and was some- 
what pale; her fingers toyed nervously with 
the primroses she wore in her bosom, and her 
lids were down-dropped. Before her stced 
Latimer, as it. were drinking in every detail of 
her beauty ; in his violet eyes there was a look 
which told all his seoret, and under the silky, 
fair moustache his lips were tremulous. After 
a long pause he stretched ont his hand to Vir- 
ginie, and.drew her nearer. The palelight of 
the moon fell athwart her face and seemed but 
to enhance. its tender loveliness; his heart 
beat hot within him, and, forgetful of all:he 
had intended to remember, he caught :her:to 
his breast,— 

‘* My love, my life; my darling Virginie.” 

She did not resist his embrace, rather she 
clung to him, half langhing, half crying, all 
in a happy flutter to:know herself so dearly 
loved; the lifted her face between his hands 
and kissed her passionately. 

‘I’m a poor fellow at best for yon to throw 
your heart upon,” he said, with sudden self- 
depreciation. “My only merit is :that I love 
you. You must take meas am, dear love, 
‘with all my imperfections on my head,’ and 
try to make the very best of a badbargain.” 

She leaned back her head, and looked into 
his face with such glad and innecent eyes tha; 
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he, knowing what treason he had once medi- 
tated to s her, could not meet her . 

‘* My dear, my dear,” she said, in a whi “ 
‘* I will not have you speak evil of yourself, for 
now you belong to me; and listen, Darcy, bend 
your head very low, and do not look atme. I 
have loved = first and last, and I believe in 
all England there is no man so good, so true, 
as he who has given me his heart.” 

He knew he was unworthy her; he did 
not deserve her praise or her trust, but he drew 
her closer still and whispered,— 

“* Kiss me, sweet.”’ She lifted her pure lips to 
his, and kissed him once slowly oat solemn] 
as though she were taking a great vow—an 
in her heart she was swearing fealty to him 
through all the years of life t should be 
granted her. 

“‘ Are you happy?” he said, gently, and she 
smiled up at him,— 

“Oh! Darcy, I am so happy, that I am half 
inclined to fear my joy may be taken from 
me.” 

‘““ Why should you fear? Nothing but-death 
can part us now.” 

‘‘ Nothing but death,’”’ she echoed, but there 
was no shadow on her sweet, young face, no 
terror in her heart. ‘‘ We are both so young 
and so strong,” she continued, “and we 
never fail each other.’’ 

“Never, my darling, so long as we have 
life and breath.” 

And she was content; no dream of future 
anguish came to darken that glad hour, no 
doubt of the fair, handsome, vacillating man 
cast a gloom upon her love—she was simply 
and perfectly happy. 

The parting between them was prolonged, 
but at last it was over, and Virginie ran up to 
her room to think over all Darcy had said and 
looked. 

She saw her own reflection in her mirror; 
the _ curling hair, the ect contour of 

es and chin, the dainty bloom that seemed 
to intensify the brilliancy of her eyes; then 
she dropped on her knees before the window, 
and said, in a low voice,— 

“Oh, thank Heaven for my prettiness ! 
Without it, perhaps, I should not have won 
him.’ 

In the morning, when she met her brother, 
she laid her soft cheek against his shoulder. 

“« Arnold, dear, did you wonder that I did 
not sit up for you last night?” 

“ Yes, at first; but I remembered you were 
walking all the afternoon and supposed you 
were tired. I was rather disappointed as 
Averill came in for some music.” 

She seemed scarcely to hear what he said ; 
she hid her face from him and said, in an em- 
barrassed tone,— 

“Mr, Latimer is coming to see you this 
evening.” 

He put his hand beneath her chin and forced 
her to look at him. 

‘‘Is it about you, Virginie? ” 

And she nodded. 

Arnold stooped and kissed her. 

**IT hope he may prove worthy you,” he 
said, and refrained from saying more lest he 
should wound her tender heart. But he sighed 
as he went to his office. 

“‘ I wish it had been Averill—anyone rather 
than Latimer.” 

At noon he met Ross, and, as gently as he 
could, imparted his news tohim. He did not 
look at him as he spoke, and wher he had 
finished he waited in silence for the other’s 
comment. But none came, only his hand was 
gripped in an almost cruel grasp, and the next 
moment Ross was striding away from him 
down the a and narrow street. 

He reach 
he sank intoa chair, and dropped his face 

upon his hands. 

“It’s all over with me,”’ he jo ye 
ginie! Virginie! had you but loved me! Oh, 
my dear, my dear! how I would have served 
you, how I would have worshipped you! ”’ 

But he was strong and resolute, not the sort 
of man to lament over the inevitable, so 
presently he rose and applied himself to copy- 


the office and found it empty ; 





ing old and musty deeds; and if her face came 
between him and the parchment, and her dear 
eyes smiled bewilderingly up at him, he made 
n 


0 sign. 

At night he went down to the house where 
he had met his fate. Arnold was closeted 
with Latimer, but Virginie was walking to and 
fro—to and fro in the pueey garden;fragrant 
now with the scent of early flowers. 

She turned with a smile to greet him, and 
he saw a wonderful change on her face, a 
softer, tenderer expression, and in her eyes a 
deep gladness that smote him to the heart. 

‘** Virginie,” he said, and at his unwonted 
familiarity and the mournful cadence in his 
voice, she started and r ed him keenly, 
“Virginie, Arnold has told me all, and with 
my whole heart I wish you joy. I had hoped 
once to stand in Latimer’s place, to be to you 
what he is; that is all over now, and I would 
not have you grieve about it. I-am a strong 
man, capable of bearing much, and I shall not 
trouble you with my complainings. I think I 
only tell you what you are to me, so that 
should trouble come to you, in which 
help and comfort can be given, you may rely 
on me for both. You have made me better 
and braver; you have taught me many good 
things, and with all my heart I thank you.” 

She laid her little hand in his, it was cold 
and trembling. 

“T am very, very sorry,” she said, gently; 
“TI did not guess yon—you loved me. But 
why do you k of trouble in the first hours 
of my joy? You fill me with a vague fear of 
the future.” 

** Do not let my words alarm you, be ieve 
they are but the outcome of my pain.” 

‘Tell me,’’ she entreated, wistfully, ‘‘ does 
any blame attach to me? Have I too 
careless of 5 ai feelings? Have I been un- 
duly warm ?”’ 

“No,” he answered, gently; “you have 
been just your own frank, friendly self. The 
fault has been all my own, and I am rightly 
punished for my presumption.”’ 

“Oh, do not call it by so hard a name! 
Every woman is honoured by the regard of a 
true and honest man. I wish—oh! I wish 
that things had ha — otherwise. I shall 
hate to remember ve made you suffer !”’ 

‘Then, do not remember it,” he said, with 
a faint smile. ‘* Rest assured I shall never re- 
call this hour to you; I shall live my life as 
before, and shall learn contentment in my 
work. Iam not so weak that a single blow 
should make me helpless or afraid.” 

He started as he heard Darcy Latimer’s 
voice sounding from the hall. 

‘‘T may see Virginie now?” 

“Yes; you will find her in the garden,” 
answered Arnold; then, catching sight of a 
man’s form, he called, ‘‘ Is that you, Averill ? 
Come in; I want you a few moments.” 

Ross took Virginie’s hand in his. 

“ Good-night, my dear,’ he said. 
all blessings, all happiness be yours!” 

He passed Latimer with a bow, and joined 
Arnold in the hall. The latter led the way to 
the room where Ross had first met Virginie, 
and, pointing him to a chair, said,— 

“You know what Latimer came for to- 
night, but you don’t know that I was half- 
tempted to send him packing, only I could 
not bear to make Virginie unhappy, to see her 
bright little face clouded, and her eyes sad. I 
could not endure to estrange her heart from 
me, so I have given my consent to the engage- 
ment, and have even promised it shall not % 
publicly announced for a time.” 

_‘* What!” cried Ross, in indignant surprise. 
“Is he ashamed to acknowledge it? Farren, 
I hate deceit or concealment of any kind, and 
I feel you will live to regret your concession. 
MaylI — what reason he alleges for desiring 
secrecy ?”” 


“ May 


“He says that he hates long engagements, 
and, having nothing but his curacy to subsist 
upon, he cannot afford to marry for some 
years to come, unless, indeed, he wins promo- 
tion. He states that a certain man who has 
the gift of a living has shown a decided pen- 





anes 


chant for him, and promised so soon as it falls 
vacant to induct him. But he would withdraw 
his patronage should his favourite m un. 
suitably ; and probably he would regard the 
sister of an accountant as beneath the dignity 
of a cleric.” 

Ross started up in a white heat. 

“The fellow is a es ray oagen you have al- 
lowed him to carry the day with his con- 
founded sophistries! Of course I have no 
right to s of or interfere with the matter; 
but, for all that, I wish with all my heart you 

been harder with him, for Virginie’s cake, 
— you and she will live to regret this 

y » 

“ You are a Job’s comforter!” said Arnold, 
ruefally. “I felt I was an idiot as soon as 
Latimer left me, but I did not want you to 
confirm that feeling; and you know I shall 
look ey after my sister’s interests.” 

“Yes, that is all you can do under the cir- 
cumstances. You can tell her I will keep her 
secret inviolate; but if Darcy Latimer plays 
her falsely let him look to himself, for I would 
stick at nothing that might avenge her wrongs. 
Now I’m going. I’m poor company for any. 
one to-night. Good-bye, old boy, and let us 
try to hope for the best.” 

So he went; and Virginie, seeing that tall, 
stalwart figure taking its lonely way, felt 
grieved for his sake. 

“ Poor Mr, Averill!” she said, gently and 
half-unconsciously, 
bent to kiss her, remarking, 
jealo \ fee 

‘He should have no share in your remem. 
brance; even your thoughts are mine now.” 





CHAPTER III. 

May came and went, and Virginie Farren 
was supremely happy. She saw her lover 
every day, and whatever distrust Arnold had 
of him he carefully disguised it from her. 

Sometimes, too, Ross spent a pleasant 
evening with them, but that was rarely, as 
Darcy Latimer had developed an extreme 
jealousy of him, and seeing this Ross wisely 
held aloof. 

One summer afternoon Virginie walked 
with her lover through some meadows adjoin- 
ing Nettleford; they a of many things, 
and Darcy, forgetting anxieties, gave him- 
self up wholly to the pleasure 
Re ee ee oe 

ow and again the girl pa gather 
wild roses, or the plentiful blossoms at her 
feet, and Darcy laughingly rallied her on her 
love for such simple flowers. She made some 
playful rejoinder, lifting her eyes to his, and 
the great love shining there made him forget- 
ful of all else. He caught her to his heart 
and kissed her dainty lips, whilst she tried to 
affect a displeased expression. 

Suddenly a loud owing broke the sweet 
silence, and bere J glancing round they 
saw & huge brown bull rushing towards them. 
Virginie grew white and sick with fear; her 
heart beat so that it was audible even to 
Darcy, her trembling limbs refused to move. 

“Darcy,” she moaned, “save me. Oh! 
my love, my love, save me!”’ 

“Ran!” he cried, hoarsely, scarcely less 
white than she. “Take my hand; we aré 
near the stile.” 

“T cannot move,” and she put up her hands 
and covered her eyes. . 

A great horror came upon the man ; it was 
such a terrible death to die, and life wa3 50 
sweet to him, it held such goodly things in the 
future. He turned and fled, leaving Virginie 
behind. He leapt the stile and knew that he 
was safe, but he dared not look back for her. 

He cast himself face downwards on the 

, shivering with sick dread of what he 
elt must come, 

The whole affair occupied but a moment; 
then he heard shoutings in the distance, and 
a breaking of twigs and boughs close by. He 
looked up and saw a stalwart figure crashing 
through the hedge and it a8 
Averill’s, and crossing the meadow in an 
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opposite direction were the farmer and his 
men, supplied with ropes. 

Quick as lightning Ross made his way to 
the terror-stricken girl, and catching her in 
his arms started for the stile. 

“ Virginie, love !’’ he whispered, and then he 
felt the hot breath of the infuriated animal 
about his neck and ears, With a desperate 
effort he flung Virginie over the stile; it was 
too late to cross himself. He turned and 
faced the enemy. There was no escape, but 
his brave heart never faltered ; he caught the 
bull by the herns and hung on with the same 
courage that had distinguished him through- 


out. 

Perhaps help would reach him in time; he 
was swayed hither and thither, his arms 
seemed wrenched from their sockets. His 
brain reeled, his senses grew faint, his hold 
relaxed; then a wild cry broke from the 
farmer as the bull tossed Ross high in the air, 
and before he could be lassoed he had 
trampled on his fallen victim. 

When Virginie dared to look she saw two 
men leading the beast away, whilst the others 
bent over & prostrate form and tried to staunch 
the blood flowing from his side. 

Darcy had risen, and now approached her. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said, hoarsely; 
“don’t speak to me. He is dying for my 
sake!’? She crossed the stile and went hur- 
riedly towards the group. “Oh!” she cried, 
vo her hands, piteously, “tell me he is 
not dead! I cannot bear he should die for 
me!” She flung herself upon her knees be- 
side him, and spoke his name. She turned 
imploringly to the farmer. ‘Run for help,” 
she said, *‘ he must not lie here.”’ 

Then Darey spoke. 

“I will go,” and a labourer answered, con- 
temptuously,— 

“It’s about all ye’re fit for, Maister Parson. 
Ye can show a mighty clean pair o° legs from 
wha’ I seed of yer.” 

He felt very miserable as he met the scorn- 
ful look of the men around, and Virginie would 
neither speak to or glance at him. 

“Cut away,” said the farmer, gruffly, “ you 
ran fast enough a little while ago. If you don’t 
care for the task one of my men will go.” 

“ Tell me where I shall find a medical man?” 
Darcy asked, helplessly. 

“Cross those two meadows, and you’re in 
the village. First white house you come to is 
Mr. Gautrey’s—he’s the surgeon. Tell him 
to go on to Oaklands ; we shall be there before 
him,” and then, as Darcy hurried away, the 
men began to construct a rude litter of boughs, 
over which they spread their coats ; then they 
gently lifted Ross, and laid him down upon 
the impromptu couch, and began to march 
steadily with their burden towards the 
farmer’s house. 

Virginie caught the good man’s arm. 

“ Let me go with you,’’ she said, a catch in 
her breath; ‘‘let me nurse him. It was for 
me he sacrificed himself.’’ 

“You know him?” questioned Mr. Allen, 
bluntly, but not wakindly. 

“Yes, he is my brother’s friend—Mr. Ros 
Averill, I am Virginie Farren.” 

“Then, Miss Farren, you'd best come with 
me to Oaklands. My wife will give all the 
care and attention she can to Mr. Averill, but 
she has so many duties to perform, and there 
are no daughters in the house. She will be 
glad of your assistance.” 

So Virginie walked with the dismal pro- 
cession. One man had hurried forward to 
prepare Mrs, Allen for her guests, and she 
received them in the porch. 

‘Dear, dear!” she said, sympathetically, 
“‘he does look bad. Poor soul! James, you 
must kill that horrid brute, Come in, miss. 
I have got the bed ready for the gentleman— 
is he your sweetheart ?”’ 

‘No, but my very dear friend, and he has 
saved my life at the risk of his own,” and the 
tears rose to her pretty eyes; but Mrs. Allen 
parry ey Li 

“‘ Come, come, dearie, if you're going to c 
you'll be no use in a poe cas dy ee og 





he’ll get over it—he’s such a strong, hale, 
young fellow. Gently, my men, carry him as 
carefully as you can,’’ and she followed them 
upstairs, motioning to Virginie to stay below. 

Presently Mr. Gautrey arrived, and the girl 
was left alone with Darcy, who had driven up 
with him. She had moved to the far end of 
the room, and was apparently deeply absorbed 
in some curious prints. The curate moved 
towards her. 

‘* Virginie,” he said, imploringly. 

She confronted him wit aot scorn on her 
face, such repulsion in her eyes, that he shrank 
from her. 

‘** Don’t come near me,’’ she said, gaspingly, 
**T don’t think I could bear you to touch me. 
You have disappointed me so miserably. I 
thought you so brave, so noble; I did not be- 
lieve you could desert me in my need. I know 
I was cowardly, but had you striven you could 
have saved me without such risk as he ran. 
You had time, and—and you thought only of 
yourself.”’ 

“I stayed by you until I was in jeopardy. I 
entreated you to take my hand, and seek 
safety in flight. Icould dono more. I have 
not the physical strength which is, or was, 
Averill’s greatest boast,” and there he glanced 
deprecatingly from her to his slender, 
effeminate hands, ‘‘ neither do I profess to 
have much presence of mind. A man may 
fail once, and yet not be a coward. I have 
read an instance of one——” 

‘“‘ Hush,” said Virginie, sharply interrupting 
him. ‘Your defence is worse than the 
offence. I cannot listen to you now—perhaps 
to-morrow I shall be calmer. Go now to my 
brother; tell him that whilst Mr. Averill 
needs me I shall stay here to nurse him.” 

* You will not do that,” swiftly. ‘I shall 
not permit it. Do you — I will allow 
you to compromise yourself with him so far? 
Surely your lover has the first claim upon 
you?” 

‘« As our engagement is not publicly known 
it can make small difference to you whether I 
go or stay, and surely you have some small 
sense of gratitude; or perhaps you value my 
life so lightly, that you think thanks un- 
necessary to the man who saved it.” 

‘You know you are wronging me, Virginie ! 
you know that I love you beyond everything. 
Words are too poor to tell all that you are to 
me.” 

She still looked disdainful; but he drew 
nearer, and essayed to kiss her. 

“No,” she said, stepping back, ‘‘ not now ; 
my heart isvery bitter against you,” so he went 
away very miserably. Then Mrs. Allen sum- 
moned Virginie to the sick-room. The sur- 
geon turned and regarded her with interest ; 
took note of the pale, sweet face, the clear, 
steady grey eyes, and said, mentally,— 

«She will do.” 

He gave her numerous instructions, and 
then went. promising to call again in a few 
hours, and spoke hopefully of Ross's re- 
covery, although he was far from sanguine on 
that point. 

At last Virginie was alone with her lover ; 
he lay there so fearfully white and still, that 
she sometimes thought him dead. She laid 
her fair head be pa the pillow beside his, and 
wept long and silently. 

er tears seemed to ease the burden of her 
heart, and at last she could think calmly of 
what had passed; then she began to excuse 
Darcy to herself, because she loved him, and 
a woman’s love is not easily killed. 

When he came in the evening she met him 
quietly, but with a certain sense of restraint, 
because she could not quite forget his cowardly 
desertion ; but the curate was master of all the 
arts of persuasion ; and now he had had sufii- 
cient time to collect his scattered faculties he 
brought all his eloquence to bear upon 
Virginie, until -at last, with a little sob, she 
flung her arms about his neck, and kissed and 
forgave him. 

Only deep down in her heart there would 
stir an uneasy recollection of the morning’s 





events ; never to be forgotten, never to be 
glossed over. 

Her idol swayed on his pedestal, and at a 
second blow would fall heavily and be dashed 
to pieces. 

_Day after day Virginie sat by Ross, tending 
him so carefully that Mr. Gautrey com- 
plimented her on her carefulness and skill, 
and at last one morning his blue eyes opened 
wide and conscious upon her, and cne wasted 
hand was outstretched to touch her. 

“T thought I was dreaming,” he said, 
faintly. ‘‘ Why are you here, Virginie?” 

‘* IT stayed to nurse you,” she answered, 
softly. ‘* Don’t you remember what happened 
to you in the meadow? Don’t try to think if 
it hurts your head.” 

‘*T remember now,’ he murmured. ‘‘ Were 
you hurt at all? Why are you so pale?” 

“IT have been so anxious about you,’ she 
answered, evasively. “At one time we 
thought you would die, but last night Mr. 
Gautrey declared you out of danger. The 
people here have been very kind and good, both 
to you and tome. Arnold comes every night 
to inquire of you. He has been so harassed, 
poor fellow; and the Nettlefordians have vied 
with each other in their remembrances of 
you. They have sent gifts of flowers and 
fruits, ‘even books, forgetting they were use- 
less to you. You have lain unconscious so 
long.” 

Then she knelt down beside the bed, so that 
her face was on a level with his. 

‘‘ Listen to me,’’ she whispered; ‘I have 
not thanked you yet for your heroic act. I have 
not told you how, night and day, I pray I may 
be able to recompense you in some way for all 
the misery, all the pain, you have suffered for 
my sake. Tell me | best to serve you, how 
best to thank you?” 

“By fy those tears, and being your old 
happy self,’’ he said, gently. 

She took his wasted hand, and pressed her 
lips to it; she tried to smile in obedience to 
his wish, but, failing that, rose and ran from 
the room, and did not return until she had 
grown calm again. 

It was early in July before Ross could leave 
his bed, and he advanced towards perfect 
health by very slow stages; and through all 
the long, hot days, the tender, starlit even- 
ings, Virginie sat by his side ; and if she some- 
times wearied for a scamper across the 
meadows, a ramble through the lovely lanes, 
she showed this neither by word nor look. 

Her lover came and went, but there was an 
element of constraint in their intercourse. 
Darcy felt that, although she loved him as 
fondly as ever, she did not idealise him as 
once she had done, and to be worshipped and 
admired had grown necessary to his happi- 
ness. 

At Nettleford, too, he held a lower place in 
the regard of the men, who did not scruple to 
call him a poltroon, and sundry other very 
uncomplimentary narhes. 

He vented all his displeasure on Virginie, who 
bore with his whims and jealousies patiently, 
uncomplainingly, and strove always to excuse 
him even to her own heart. 

By tacit consent she and Ross never spoke 
of Darcy. Sometimes the young man was 
oblivious of his rival’s existence, so supremely 
happy was he in Virginie’s society. 

he read to him, sang to him, talked of 
such things as she knew interested him, and 
unconsciously riveted the fetters that bound 
him, made escape impossible to him. 

In a starlit hour, when they sat side by side 
in Mrs. Allen’s parlour, he suddenly leaned 
forward, and clasped her hand in his, that 
each day grew firmer and stronger. 

‘‘ Virginie,”’ he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ this cannot 
go on much longer. I am getting back my 
strength rapidly, and soon we must return to 
our separate existence. It will be better so; 
far, far better. I am afraid of myself. My love 
cries out within me, and soon will cry aloud 
to you for something sweeter and dearer than 
pity! I want to behave honourably to 
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Latimer, and to give you no offence, but, my 


dear, my dear, I am only mortal!” 

She sank down upon the fleor, and hid her 
face upon his knee. 

‘*Oh!” she said, “‘ what an unhappy girl I 
am to inflict so much misery upon your true 
and tender heart! You have given me life, 
and I take away your joy! You have given 
me love, and in exchange I can offer but my 
friendship! Oh! forgive me! forgive mel” 
and then she sobbed bitterly. 

= hand stole gently over her fair, shori 
curls. 

“ Sweetheart,’’ he whispered, “I will not 
have you grieve thus over what is the result 
of my folly, my presumption. Look up, little 
one. I will not have these tears, and Latimer 
will be here soon.”’ 

She passed her hand hastily across her eyes, 
remembering Darcy hated anything sad, either 
in sight or sound; but her sweet lips were 
tremulous, and her nervous hands plucked at 
the flowers-in her bosom until their pink petals 
fell in showers upon the t. 

“If I thought you coul rdon me the 
wrong I have unconsciously Mme you; if I 
believed you would: forget me, I should be 
happy!” == 

It was on his lips to answer he should never 
forget her so long as life and. memory lasted, 
but he restrained himsélf. Why should he 
add to her pain? 

He leant over her, and even in that dim 
light she saw how noble his face was in its 
unselfish love and tenderness. 

‘‘ Dear heart,” he said, ‘‘ would it. hurt you 
greatly, would it wrong him deeply, to-give 
me one kiss?” 

Without a word she lifted her lips to his, 
and he kissed her, not passionately, but in a 
brotherly fashion. Then he said,— 

‘Get up, my dear, I think I hear Latimer's 
voice outside.”’ 

She rose slowly and almost wearily. 

“I wish,” she murmured, ‘‘I could teach 
you to hate me! You would be happier 
then.” 

She walked into an adjoining room, where 
Darcy waited her. 
ss ere is Arnold?” she asked, when ‘the 
first tings were over. ‘ 

“You're earliest thoughts are his, your 
earliest questions of him,” Darcy remarked, 
jealously, and drew his arm from about her 
waist. 

“TI cannot help being anxious about him,” 
she said, deprecatingly. ‘ He must be very 
lonely without me, and I’m sure the house 
is in a dreadful muddle; servants never do 
their duty when the mistress is absent.” 

“Oh, Arnold is happy enough; he spends 
the greater portion of his time at the 
Cympsons; and I wish you would not talk 
so much of domestic affairs—it isn’t good 
form. And if Arnold is lonely what am I?” 

“Poor Darcy!” winding her arms about 
hie neck, “how heartless you must think 
me. But you must remember Arnold has 
never been used to a house not governed by 
women, and when he comes home at noon 
or at night, when he sits down to his 
lonely meals, I know just how wistfully he 
looks at my vacant place, and wishes I were 
with him.” 

“ Then why don’t you go°home?” he de- 
manded, roughly. 

“T will next week. Mr. Gautrey says Mr. 
Averill may be moved then, and he will 
need me rio longer. My dear, don’t be 
angry with me; could I leave the man who 
saved my life alone among strangers, sick 
almost to death ?” 


“You exaggerate a very ordinary act into 


heroism,” Darcy retorted. 

The bright blush mantled her cheek. 

‘* However ordinary an act it was,but one of 
the two men present wascapable of performing 
it,’ she said, and then seeing the frown upon 
his brow did Her best to soothe him into good 
humour, and succeeded tolerably well. 

At parting site lifted her dainty face to 


his,— 





‘“Darcy,” she whispered, ‘ will you come 
earlier to-morrow, lunch with us, and take 
me for a long walk afterwards?” 

He changed colour, but in the little porch it 
was too dark for her to see that. 

‘*P am very sorry,” he said, stroking her 
hair, and stooping to kiss her mouth, “ but I 
have an important engagement—not in the 
way of pleasture—so I cannot come. 
next day your will shall be my law.” 

He tenderly embraced her, and she did not 
guess it was the last time their lips should 
ever meet. 





CHAPTER IV. 


As he passed down the swest-scented, old- 
fashioned garden her voice broke’ into song. 
He paused at the gate to listen, and the words 
floated out tohim. The ballad she had chosen 
was that most pathetic of modern songs, ‘‘ Our 
last waltz.’’ His heart beat fast as le listened; 
he leaned his face vpoa the little gate and 
groaned aloud in the bitterness of his-spirit. 
Hark! what were her words now? She had 
come to the closing stanza, and the wretched 
man wrung his hands and’ cursed the fate’ he 
had done his best to’hew out for himself. 
Listen! was there any music like her voice ? 


“The music is fading and dics, whilst we dream- 

ing stand, 

There are tears in your pitying eyes, as I hold 
your hand. 

Oh ! love, for the last time, whisper Jow, 

Say you love me, darling, once before I go. 

Only to-night, only to-night, list to t he  re- 

rain, 

Onlyjto night, only to-night, but never for me 

again.”’ 

“ Virginie!” he groaned, ‘“‘my love, my 
wife! how can I let you go?” 

He stretched out longing hands, he breathed 
her name in tenderest tone, but she neither 
came nor heard, and the night closed around 
him. 

He began to walk slowly towards Netile- 
ford ; love and ambition tore at his heart, his 
deep embarrassments were very present with 
him, and he mnuttered,— 

‘‘ There is no help for me ; butoh ! how shall 
I bréak it to her, my queen, my Virginie? I 
think I could bear anything for her sake save 
exposure—that would ruin me for ever. No, I 
can’t endure contempt or poverty; and yet, 
and yet how shall I live my life without 
her?” 

That night his landlady wondered what had 
ruffied the curate’s usually mild temper. 

“Poor dear!” she said, “it’s some o’ them 
aggravating committee men have been upset- 
ting him. They don’t understand him, nor 
valley him at his proper worth,” and she im- 
parted her opinion to her husband, who re- 
marked with a grunt,— 

“T don’t like such milk-and-water sort of 
chaps, and I often think Parson Latimer ain't 
any{better than his neighbours.” 

Such profanity shocked'the worthy soul, but 
she might have had less faithin her handsome 
lodger could she Have heard his words and 
seen his expression as he sat over his breakfast 
the next morsing. 

Beside his plate were a number of blue 

eoeeentt at which he shook his fist threaten- 
ingly. 
“They’re beginning to dun me,” he said, 
savagely, “and I can’t risk exposure. Con- 
found them! they know that as well as I. 
There is only one way ont of the difficulty, 
and that is to marry Kitty Godfrey. She is 
ready to fall into my arms, I know, and the 
old man would to be glad to have a gentleman 
for his son-in-law.” 

Then he thought of Virginie, and his face 
grew dark. There was a short and sharp 
struggle in his heart; and’ self-interest, not 
love, won the day. 

‘Poor little soul!’ he murmured, “* what 
will she say? Well, I will not tell her to- 
night; I must have one happy hour before, we 
part for ever; then TI wil 





write her all the ! 


truth: Whatwill Farren do? Heis sure to 
hold his tongue for Virginie’s sake: It is a 
lucky thing’ our engagement was never made 
public.” 

A short while aftet he rose ard dreeseg 
cesréfully; then started for The Chalet. Miss 
Godfrey was ready, and waiting before the 
dcor was a handsome equipage drawn by two 
magnificent’ bays. 

“You Have come az last,” she Baid, giving 
him herhand. ‘“ Don’t wait to see papa now; 
we are late already, and folks say the fancy 
fair is to be the event of the year.” 

He took his seat beside her. A servant 
accompanied them, but Miss Godfrey drove, 
and she hundled the reins with such dexterity 
that Darcy comiplimented her upon her skill. 

They went in the Girection of Huntley, a 
town four miles distant, where a fancy fair was 
to be held that day. 

And this was the éngagetnent Darcy had 
pleaded as an excuse for not seeing Virginie 
until night—the engagement not “in the way 
of pleasure.” 

Miss Godfrey langhed and chatted gaily the 
whole way, but Darcy was silent and distrait. 
When she rallied him upon his evident uneasi- 
ness he sighed, and.said, ‘‘ Perhaps one day he 
would tell her what trouble oppressed him, but 
he would put off the evil hour so long as he 
could, lest fate should be agninst him,” and 
the young lady smiled and: blushed, thinking 
that she was.the.cause of his anxiety, and 
wishing that he were a trifle less timid. 

Reaching the field she dismissed the {car- 
riage, and entered, ning, Darcy’s arm, 

iant in her iness and undisgtised love. 
Folks turned and looked curionsly after them. 
Some shook their heads sagaciously,. others 
wondered that the fastidious Latimer should 
choose such a girl to wife as Kitty Godfrey. 
She was a thy, happy-looking lass, but 
without refinement of voice or appearance. 
‘‘ But then,” they added, cutely, ‘‘ she is an 
heiress, and money ‘covers & multitude of 
sins.’” 

That morni ioe “53 sam ae a 
stronger, so much lighter of heart, that 
proposed Farmer Allen should drive himself 
and. Virginie to the Huntley fancy fair; and as 
all the hay was gathered in thefarmer readily 


They arrived on the field a short while 
before Kitty and Darcy, and Ross took his 
companion to the tents at once, saying they 
would inspect them before they were over- 
crowded. 

He was still looking pale and ill, and many 
a girl there, who knew his story, regarded him 
with kindly interest; but he had eyes only for 
Virginie. 

After seeing all there was. to be seen he 


roposed finding a seat beneath the trees, and 
Virginie readily » for the day was hot 
and the field , and it would be pleasant 


in the shade, listening tothe band. 

Two or three girls. and some young fellows 
stood close by, but evidently did not se 
them, 

“So,” said one, very audibly, “ you think 
the curate is fairly caught at last?” 

“Oh, ‘yes, I’m sure of it. Why he has 
visited Virginie Farren every evening since 
she went to nurse young Averill. I expect 
the engagement will soon be\announced.” _ 

«You're quite on the wrong scent,” said 
one of the young: men, ‘‘it is: Miss Godfrey 
who possesses the charm for him. By 
jingo! here they°come. She really isn’t » 
bad-looking girl; he might'do worse!” _ 

Ross turned to glance at his companion; 
she was ghastly, but she tried to smile up ot 
him. Then he followed the direction of 


“her eyes, and saw Darcy advancing towards 


them. 

He passed them by, not seeing either, for 
he was smiling into Kitty's face. Ross rote, 
took ore'step forward, but Virginie held him 
back. 

ve For my sake!’ she pleaded, ‘for ™y 
gake!” and he sat‘down beside her again. 
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The gossips had moved on, and they were 
alone to all intents and purposes. 

“ Virginie; he! said, huskily, with a pas- 
sionate desire to comfort her, ‘“don't judge 
by appearances, they are so often deceitful !” 

She did notcatch at his suggestion as: he 
hoped she-would! 

“ Noy’ she whispered, ‘‘ he is false to 
mo; I feel it in my heart! Take me away 
from this dreadful place, the music maddens 


me!” 

She put ler hand to her head and strove to 
smile, but failed wretchedly. 

“Take me away!” she said again. ‘Hide 
me from alfthe'cruel eyes! Quicok—qnuick, or 
I shall breals down !” 

He drew her hand im his arm, and began 
to hurry her through the gay crowd. 

“ Don’t let himseeme,” she panted. “ Don't 
let him learn‘ how he has hurt me—how deeply 
Iam wounded! Spare me'that, Ross!” 

She had never before used his: Christian 
name, and he started. Itsounded so strange, 
uttered by her voice. 

‘‘ Virginie,” he began, and then paused. 

This was not the time to speak of love to 
her, when she'was! writhing under the keen, 
fresh knowledge of Latimer’s treachery, and 
yet his heart ached to tell her all: the tale—to 
catch her'to him and comfort her, even as a 
mother comforts her wounded chi!d. In some 
way he got her to the gates; there was a 
small boy in sight, and Ross hailed‘ kim,— 

“Ran on: to The Crown and ask for Mr. 
Allen; tell him to put in the horse at once, 
because Miss’ Farren'is ill; and desirous to 
get home. Can you remiember? Say, too, we 
are coming on slowly.” 

The sight of sixpence lent wings to the 
urchin’s heels, and he had soon disappeared 
into a neighbouring street, Virginie dang to 
her companion’s arm. 

“Don’t tell them what has happened,” she 
panted. ‘Don’t let them guess what a blind 
fool I have been! Oh!”’’ she added, in low, 
passionate tones, ‘‘ what a dupe I have been! 
How he-and she must mock at me!’ 

‘ My dear, my dear,” he said, with gentle 
remonstrance, ‘control yourself. You look 
so strange, so agitated, I am afraid you will 
attract attention. Bear up a little longer yet. 
For your own sake you would have no one 
know what has occurred |” 

In an instant she held herself erect, and 
although her face was ghastly, and her eyes 
ps with unwept woe, she was apparently 
calm. 

Bat her hand tightened on his arm with so 
close a grasp as to be almostcruel, In silence 
they reached The Crown, where Mr. Allen 
stood by his horse’s head, quite ready to drive 
them back to Oaklands. He exclaimed; 
a when he saw Virginie's white 

ace,— 

“Dear, dear, Miss Farren, how queer you 
look! I’m afraid the heat has proved’ too 
much for you. Well, say I, there is: nothing 
like a quiet life.” 

“You are right,” she answered, allowing 
Ross to assist her into Ker place; “I shall be 
glad to reach home.” 

The farmer yielded his seat to Ross, who 
was not too engrossed with the reins to notice 
his companion. All through the drive she sat 
with fixed, immobile face, and saddest, 
weariest eyes; her hands tightly clasped. 

She looked out’ on the lovely world around, 
but saw nothing; and the man who loved her 
so truly feared that her life was, indeed, 
marred for ever—that she would never again 
be the happy Virginie, light of her brother's 
home, pridé of his heart; that her “ whole 
life’s love?’ had, indeed, gone “ down in a'day.” 

When they reached the house Mrs. Allen ran 
out to meet them, 

“Why,” she cried, “I didn’t expect you for 
hours! Miss Virginie, child, what has hap- 
pened? Why, you look like a ghost!” 

“Tam ill,” she answered; “ let me rest for 
& moment, arid then—then I will go home.” 

“Home! Why, child; you must be mad! 
You're not fit to go further, and if you're 





sick who is to attend you? I shall hear no 
more nonsense of that kind,” and she drew 
the girl’s head down on her motherly bosom. 

“IT must go, indeed I must!” Virginie 

ried, hysterically; “if you mean to be really 
kind you will not stay me. I want to be at 
home and alone.” 

Ross poured her ont a glass of wine, and 
compelled her to drink it. 

“= — really wish to return to- Nettleford 
I will drive'you there, but I am afraid you 
will alarm Arnold.” 

“No, no, he will understand. I can’t stay 
here—I can’t stay here!” 

Then she turned to Mrs. Allen,— 

“T do not wish to wound you, for you have 
been very good to me; I will come here again 
when—when I am stronger and better, and I 
shall always be proud and glad to welcome 
~ to Nettleford—you and’ the boys and Mr. 

en.” 

“ We shall all miss you'sorély,” said the good 
woman ; “ you ltive been the very light of the 
house, and’ if Heaven had been’ pleased to give 
me a daughterI should have prayed she might 
resemble you.” 

“You dre very good to say so. Will you 
kiss me good-bye?” 

‘My dear child, yes; and if Mr. Latimer 
comes to-night whet shall I say to him?” 

“That I have gone’ home on account of my 
ill-health, but do not sty I was at the fancy 
fair’ to-day; he does no¥-approve such fri- 
volities, and one is-bound to please one’s 
curate,” with a little, hard laugh. 

Then she was assisted into the trap, and 
Ross drove her into Nettleford, Mr. Allen 
accompanying them. As they bowled along the 
quiét streets a few pedple turned to glance 
curiously after them, remarking that Miss 
Farren was looking awfully ill, and to specu- 
late a little upon which of her two suitors'she 
would finally accept. 

At last they reached the house, with its 
gables, its vines, and magnificent magnolia. 
Virginie sprang out, not pausing for any 
assistance, and hurried up the little garden. 

At the hall door Arnold waited her; she 
ran up to him, threw her arms about his 
neck, hid her face upon his: bosom, and 
sobbed,— 

“T have come back to you at last, and I 
shall never leave youany more. Oh, my dear, 
my dear! be good’ to me now, for my heart is 
broken ! ” 

“ Ross!” he cried, “what has happened ?” 

And the other answered’ between his shut 


h,— 

“ Ask Latimer; he can tell you best.. Take 
her in; for Heaven's sake let no one’ know 
what has ha ed to her!” 

In silence Arnold led her into a room ; Ross 

used on the threshold a moment, then, turn- 

ng, left the house. 

“TJ will return to settle with and thank you 
for your goodness té-morrow,” he said, shak- 
ing Mr. Allen’s honest hand heartily. “TI 
can't leave Nettleford unfil I know Miss 
Farren has recovered her indisposition. You 
see slie has been miost generous to me.” 

“She has, indeed,” retorted the farmer ; “T 
shouldn't wonder if you cut the parson ont 
yet. I hopeyou may; he’s a poor thing at 
best. ” 7 


He drove off, and Ross walked slowly 
up the street to his own lodgings, remember- 
ing Virginie’s white, grief-strickenface. He 
could not hope that Mr. Allen’s words might 
prove true; his heart was very heavy, but less’ 
with grief for himself than for her. Must she, 
the love of his life, live through weary days 
alone andin sorrow? Must he always be 
powerless to help her? And should the man 
who had so wronged her go unpunished ? 

In the quiet room sat brother and sister; 
she had Fang fherself into his arms, and he 
clasped her closé-whilst she told the story—so 
short, but so full of angttish to her, so black 
with Latimer’s treachery. 

“ Oh!” she sobbed, “I shall never be glad 
any more, and I am so young. Life lies all 
before mie, and even now at the outset my 





heart has failed me. Oh! comfort me, 
strengthen me, I am so very weak.” 

He clenched his hands,and vowed in his 
heart that he would revenge her wrongs ; but 
he told her nothing of his thoughts, lest he 
should add to her grief. So they sat together 
far into the night, he speaking’ ¢comfort- 
ing words, she with her head upon his 
shoulder, too spent now to weep or lament 
longer. At last she rose. 

“T am going to bed,” she said, drearily 
“ good-night, my dear, and Heaven bless you. 
for your patient goodness.”’ She paused then 
as if fearing to say more; her lip quivered 
and her hands were tremulous. With one 
farewell look she went out, and upstairs to her 
room. She.locked the door and. sank in & 
heap apon the carpet, resting her elbows 
upon her knees, and her chin in her hollowed 
palms. Many bitter thoughts came to her 
then—tormenting memories of tender words 
she had spoken, passionate caresses she had 
lavished on the unworthy object of her love, 
and her cheeks burned with a shanieful flush. 

*“ What a poor blind fool I have been !” she 
thought, dismally ; and yet, and yet, perhaps 
it should be some consolation to me to know 
that Darcy loved me orice, perhaps loves me 
now. Yet can I ever recover my lost esteem, 
when I remember I have stooped so low as. to 
give him all my heart, all my will? Oh t 
whichever way I turn there is no ray of 
light, no least hope. Why could I not listen 
to Arnold, and give my love where it would 
have been safe from shipwreck, without fear 
of this’ terrible ending? Darcy! Darcy! how 
could you be so false to me? How could you 
so wantonly spoil all my life—not a month, 
not a year, or even many years, but all the 
time to come?” 

She laid her weary head upon her arms. 

“How glad I was this morning, how 
wretched now.{ I almost doubt my own 
identity.” 

Then again, as the level moonbeamis smote 
her bowed form,— 

“He must never know how I suffer, he 
must never guess. Will he come to-morrow ? 
Oh!” breaking suddenly down, “ how shall I 
meet him—what greeting shall I give him? 
My neon my heart ! Oh! my broken, bleeding 

eart ” 


How slowly the minutes and:hours wore by ! 
but morning came atlast—morning with its 
sunshine and scents, its sparkling,dew, its 
mingled melodies. She lifted herself wearily 
and after bathing her face and smoothing her 
hair, went down to play her part, to fill the 
long day with old accustomed duties, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir seemed to Darcy Latimer that summer 
day would never end; he almost hated Kitty 
for her innocent joy and obvious love. 
When she spoke he contrasted her loud, ring- 
ing tones with Virginie’s gentle, musical 
voice. He inwardly regarded her attire with 
disgust, although, indeed, the costume was a 
pretty one, and if worn with grace would have 
appeared elegant. When she lifted her 
sparkling black eyes to his he stigmatised 
them as bold, and remembered a pair of 
truthful, grey ones, which only last night had 
looked love into his. 

He hated the vapid talk that went on 
around, the curious p cole of acquaintances ; 
and the music maddened him, for always it 
fitted itself to one name—and that name was 
Virginie: 

Bat he told himself there was no.help for 
him. He was too poor to where he 
chose, and life without its little luxuries 
would not be worth living. 

A small house, shabby clothes. Bah! he 
could not endure the prospect even in imagina- 
tion; so farewell Virginie, and, with Virginie, 
farewell love! But all things must have an 
end, and at five o'clock the aristocratic visitors 
began to leave the fancy fair; perhaps the 
philanthropic feeling prevailed that there 
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would be more room for their humbler 
brethren. 

Outside the gate Miss Godfrey’s bays were 
pawing the ground impatiently, and the ser- 
vant was drowsily reading a paper, the reins 
‘loosely held overhis arm. Kitty gavehima pas | 
reprimand, which seemed to make very 
impression upon him, but Darcy winced under 
her tone and words. 

** Heavens! what a scold she will be!"’ and 
then he took his place beside her, a smile on 
his lips, and a tender light in his false eyes. 

Reaching The Chitel she jumped out, and 
turning to him said, eagerly, — 

“Of course you will dine with us, Mr. 
Latimer?” and he answered he should be most 


happy. 

r. Godfrey received him cordially, but 
Darcy fretted inwardly over the old man's 
lack of polish, and vowed to himself that 
when he and Kitty were married her father 
should not dine with them save when en 
famille, 

Kitty herself ran away to dress, and if he 
bad not been prejudiced even Latimer must 
‘have enadinntl she looked extremely well 
when she returned. She wore pure white 
that evening, with a cluster of scarlet verbena 
at her bosom, and another cluster in her 
hair ; and her expression was gentler than he 
had ever seen it. 

She presided at table with a ce he had 
scarcely expected in her; and he thought, with 
a throb of triumph, even his patron must 
approve his choice when he learned the lady's 
fortune, and saw how capable she was of 
holding her own against high-born dames. 

After dinner Mr. Godfrey proposed they 
should go at once to the drawing-room. 

**T ain’t a stickler for etiquette,” he said, in 
his blunt, hearty fashion, ‘‘and I never did 
believe in fellers sitting over their wine until 
they don’t know what they’re about. I 
shouldn’t be the man I amif Ihad. Hard 
work and honesty, Mr. Latimer, with a little 
spice o’ shrewdness, are the things by which a 
man makes his pile. Come and hear my girl 
sing.” 

That was the last thing Darcy wished, but 
he could not say so, and he followed his host 
into the drawing-room. 

Kitty was very fond of Italian and Swiss 
songs, with their trills and quavers, but she 
very wisely refrained from inflicting either 
upon the curate, who was reported to be a 
wonderful musical critic. She sang old-world 
ballads, both Scotch and English, and hoped in 
her poor, foolish little heart that she pleased 
her suitor. She would have been considerably 
startled could she have read his thoughts as 
he listened. 

‘* Voice abominable, style execrable. Oh! 
Virginie, my little, lost darling!” 

Later on Mr. Godfrey fell asleep, and then 
Darcy ‘**to improve the shining hours” ; 
he moved his chair nearer to Kitty; and took 
gentle ion of the hands that were 
wandering aimlessly over the piano keys. 

“ Kitty,” he said, tenderly, and then paused, 
sick at the thought of what lay before him; 
but the girl, unconscious of what was ing 
in his mind, turned her bright and blushi 
face upon him a moment; then her eyes fe 
before his, and she began to tremble. 

He was weak and vain enough to feel 
flattered, and he stole his arm about her waist, 
eT ag 

‘Kitty, do you love me well enough to 
marry me? I am a poor man, but I have good 
prospects that will not be good to me unless 
you share them.” 

There was a false ring in his voice, but 


Kitty was deaf to it; she bowed her head upon |° 


his Cage whilst her hands stole about his 
neck,— 

Oh,” she said, a thrill of happiness in her 
voice, “you know I love you. T wish I were 
cleverer and prettier for your sake’; and then, 
as in mf und, he stooped and kissed her, 
whilst all his heart cried for Virginie, and her 
face rose before him to reproach him with his 
treachery. 





The minutes wore by; he still sat by ae. 
she listened to the whispers of his so - 
simulated love, she resigned herself wholly to 
his embracing arms, and believed herself the 
happiest of all girls. 

r. Godfrey woke with a start, rubbed his 
eyes, then exclaimed,— 

‘Oh! oh! I guessed as much for all your 
slyness, Miss Kitty. Young man, I suppose 
you want to marry my daughter?” 

“That is my intention, sir; provided you 
will give your consent,” 

‘And what if I say no?’’ remarked Mr. 
Godfrey with a chuckle, 

“Why, sir, you will make two hearts un- 
happy, and spoil two lives.” 

** Dear me,” with a dry look, “in my young 
days the answer would have been after this 


n,— 

a Pll have the girl with or without your con- 
sent.” 

“I should be sorry,” said Darcy, with his 
clerical dignity coming to the fore. ‘I should 
be very sorry to incite any girl to rebellion 
against her ts.” 

“Tut, tut!” interrupted his host. ‘Just 
forget your calling a few moments, young fel- 
ler, and let’s talk together as man and man, 
Come here, my girl.” 

Kitty rose and went towards him; he drew 
her down upon his knee, and looked at her 
with fond, proud eyes, a little dimmed with 
pain at the thought that now she was not 
wholly his. 

“Do you love Mr. Latimer, my dear?” he 
asked, with grave and anxious questioning. 

She hid her face upon his shoulder and 
whispered ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

“And you are willing to leave me for him?” 

‘* Not leave you, my dear!’ she answered, 
clinging to him. ‘Our home will be yours; 
father. Isn’t my heart big enough for two 
loves ?”’ 

He kissed her tenderly, then he glanced 
keenly at Darcy,— 

‘‘Latimer, I never said my lass ‘no’ in all 
my days; so now as you wish it, and she 
wishes it, I consent to your marriage. And 
you won’t think it amiss if*I say I would 
rather she had chosen some good, hard-work- 
ing tradesman, who need never have been 
ashamed o’ her father. She won’t come to you 
empty-handed, and I guess that’ll be a good 
thing for you, as curates aren’t paid too liberal 
asarule. Shake hands.” 

Darcy offered his small delicate hand to his 
future father-in-law, who gave it so hearty a 
grip that the curate winced; then Mr Godfrey 
gently pushed Kitty towards him. 

** Be good to her,” he said, huskily. ‘ She's 
all I’ve got,” and left them alone. 

All in the silver moonlight Darcy walked 
towards Nettleford, a successful but most un- 
happy man. How should he break the news 
to Virginie? That was the question which 
racked his brain and tortured his heart. How 
would she receive the tidings of his treachery ? 
What words would she use? What words that 
could be cruel enough for his crime? He 
would see her the next day, have his last 
happy hours with her, and then he would go 
home and write her how he had sinned against 
her. He could not tell her; he could not bear 
the anguish and scorn he felt would gather in 
her lovely eyes. He dared not watch her face 
slowly blanching, nor listen to her short, sharp 
cry of pain. 

He could not sleep that night, but lay toss- 
ing on his bed, unconscious that in her little 
chamber Virginie watched through the long 
and silent hours, and cried upon his name in 
accents of keenest reproach. 

He was glad when morning came; he 
dressed carefully and went down to breakfast, 
to be informed that Miss Farren had returned 
the previous day, looking ‘‘ mortal bad.’’ 

Still, with no inkling of coming discomfiture 
he started at ten to perform the morning ser- 
vice; and even his greatest admirers were fain 
to confess that Darcy Latimer performed his 
duty in a very slovenly way. The more 
romantic feared he was ill, and cast about 








in their minds what remedies to recommend 
“— aide ice d lice, with 

asting aside and surplice, with an 
ill-disguised impatience, he made his way 
towards Virginie’s home. He was at once 
admitted by the old servant, who went up to 
her Pee ae an ne Reg a _ 
won why Virginie so lon 
waiting. Did she not desire this meeting = 
intensely as he? 

He could not guess how she paused in her 
chamber until she had gathered all her courage 
for the conflict, and could face him with the 
calmness born of despair. He did not see her 
wild eyes, or hear the swift prayer, “Oh! 
give me strength!" He waited in happy 
ignorance for her coming. 

At last he heard the soft ——* of her skirts 
outside, and then the door opened and Virginie 
entered—not as he had pictured her, but proud 
and calm, and stern; not his Virginie now, or 
in any time to come. With a sinking heart 
he went towards her. 

‘My darling little sweetheart, what is it? 
Are you ill?” he asked, and tried to touch 
her, but she waved him back. 

‘* Mr. Latimer,” she said, without any os 
face, ‘‘allow me to say I know all your das- 
tardly conduct to’ myself. I was at the 
Huntley fancy fair yesterday; you passed 
me by with a girl upon your arm. have 
learned she is Miss Godfrey, and that you are 
posing as her suitor. For the indignity you 
have inflicted upon me I will never forgive 
you. Hush, sir, hear me to the end; from to- 
day we are strangers. I will say nothing that 
might injure you with your new love, I will 
take no revenge; but let me confess there is 
no woman I pity more sincerely than the 
woman who will be your wife. There is your 
ring—I regret that I ever wore it ; here are 
all your gifts,” and she drew a small packet 
from her pocket. ‘I wish I could return all 
your vows, and all your feigned caresses with 
them.” 

‘“‘ Virginie,” he pleaded, ‘‘ don’t be too hard 
with me; I am the wretchedest fellow in ex- 
istence. I love you, upon my word Ido; you 
are more to me than any other woman will 
ever be; but Iama poor man, so I cannot 
choose my wife as I would. Love, love! say 
one kind word to me!” 

Then the passionate scorn in the great, grey 
eyes and about the proud mouth held him 
silent. : 

‘You aggravate your offence,’ she said, 
icily ; “it is useless now to stay here longer. 
Had you not best go?’’ } 

He moved to the door ; there he paused, and 
stretched out entreating hands to her. 

‘* You have forgotten the packet,’’ she re- 
marked, quietly, and placed it in his hands. 
“I shall thank Heaven each day I live that I 
ama poor girl, otherwise my fortune might 
have made me the victim of an unscrupulous, 
unprincipled man. Go!”’ 

dhe went out like a whipped cur, con- 
scious that her scornful eyes followed him to 
the last. ‘ 

Then she sank into a chair, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ir was Saturday, and evening service was 
over. The young ladies of the parish did not 
assemble in the churchyard as had been their 
habit since their fascinating curate'’s induc- 
tion, for somehow the news of his engagement 
had oozed.out, = 

Still, a few lingered behind, unwilling or 
unable to dethrone their idol so utterly, and 
at such short notice. : 

The street was full of workmen and their 
wives going to do their marketing; a few boys 
were playing in the road, and the whole place 
was astir with life. ‘eer, 

The curate loitered in the vestry, thinking 
that after all it was not so pleasant to be an 
engaged man, as it robbed him of the open 
worship of his fair parishioners. 

As he trifled with band and stole, and put 
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his collar right, gave a final tug at his mous- 
tache, a stern-faced man strode down the 
street, whip in hand. His lips were set in a 
straight, hard line; his brows frowned omi- 
nously; and those who met him wondered 
what sailed Ross Averill; that to all their 
greetings he returned only a nod, or a brusque 
good-evening, 

The vestry door opened, and the curate 
eame out. The waiting damsels fluttered, and 
pretended not to see him until he stood in 
their very midst; then each and all gave a 
little start and faint cry of astonishment. 

Darcy Latimer chatted easily and airily for 
a few moments, and then lifting his hat moved 
from the porch. 

Oatside the gate Ross waited, whip in hand. 
In an instant the two men were face to face— 
the one stern and avenging, the other smiling 
and bland. 

Before Latimer could guess what was his 
errand Ross inserted his hand in the collar of 
his coat. 

“You scoundrel!’’ he ground out between 
his testh, ‘“‘I swore I’d punish you, and by 
Jove I will!” 

The heavy whip fell about Darcy’s back and 
shoulders. He rolled and writhed, shrieked, 
and threatened, and implored. “< 

The girls fled the spot in confusion and dis- 
may; the boys ceased their play, and formed 
in a ring about the two men, whooping and 
iaughing with that cruel delight in another's 
castigation which is one of their chief cha- 
racteristics; men and women paused to look 
on; whilst the curate shielded his head with 
his arms, and all but fell to the ground. 

“The man is drunk,” said a woman in the 
crowd. “For pity’s sake take poor Mr. 
Latimer away ; he'll be killed.” 

“Fair play’s a jewel,” remarked the man 
she had addressed; “let ’em fight it out. It 
strikes me the parson chap is a greaf 
coward.”’ 

So no one interfered to stay Averill's arm. 
Sick at last with disgust at his self-appointed 
task and the cowardice Latimer displayed, he 
fang the writhing, moaning wretch from 


im. 
“Pah!” he said, under his breath, then 


paused to wipe his brow. ‘‘ Get up before I 
am tempted.to go further!” and without 
another word he strode through the crowd, 
not looking to right or left, and went his way 
to his lodgings. 

Bruised and aching in every limb Darcy 
Latimer rose slowly to his feet, a shout of 
derisive laughter greeted him, and a small 
mob of boys and men followed him to his 
home, gathering in numbers as it passed 
through the various streets, 

What a pitiable wretch he looked !—his 
clothes all soiled, his hat crushed, his face 
white with pain and recent terror! His land- 
lady exclaimed in a horrified way when she 
saw him, and, drawing him hastily into the 
hall, closed the door, and questioned breath- 
lessly what had happened. 

“Don’t ask me!” he groaned, “ but give 
me something to relieve me!-I—I believe I 
shall faint!’ 

She poured out some brandy, and bade him 
drink it; then she assisted him upstairs, won- 
a not a little what accident had befallen 

im. 


It did not soothe his feelings when she en- 
tered his room the next morning to be told 
that arnica was good for bruises, and he 
noticed a shade less respect in her voice and 
manner, 

“I shall have to leave here,” he said, dis- 
gustedly. “I can’t show my face after last 
night’s affair—and yet to-day I must. I hope 
to Heaven Kitty won't hear of this. Thank 
€00dness, she will be at a loss to assign any 
reason for Averill’s madness! I’ll go to law 
with him—no, I won’t; that would mean 
worse exposure. Oh, dear!—oh, dear! I’m 
— Coavtmnat will withdraw his patronage 

) was I su 
Virginie on ch a fool as to speak to 

The charch bells rang out—the vicar was 





absent, and Latimer knew no man who could 
take duty for him, so he was compelled to go 
out. 

He went down the long streets with as much 
speed as his aching limbs would allow. He 
shrank from the glances of all he met, and 
almost wished he were deaf, that he might not 
hear the ill-suppressed merriment of those 
who but a short time since had worshipped 
him, and pandered to his vanity. 

His sermon that day was trite and com- 
monplace, and it added not a little to his dis- 
comfort that Virginie was one of the congre- 
gation—Virginie, with grave, pale face, and 
steady, inscrutable eyes. 

“Oh! to recall the past few days! Oh! to 
be safe and glad in her love once more!” 

In the afternoon he wrote to Kitty, alleging 
an indisposition of a somewhat severe nature 
as the reason for his non-appearance at The 
Chalet on Saturday night; then he slept until 
five, for there was no afternoon service at St. 
Stephen's. 

In the evening he again repaired to church. 
Virginie was there, unaccompanied, and after 
the service he left the vestry with unseemly 
haste, in order to overtake her. 

He feared he had missed her, but at last, as 
he turned the corner of a street, he saw her 
well-known form before him, and hurried in 
pursuit after her. 

She heard his step, his hard 
came up behind her,— 

“Virginie !”’ he said, and she confronted 
him, with fixed, immobile face. ‘ Virginie!” 
he repeated, entreatingly, ‘‘ speak kindly to 
me; I am very desolate !’’ 

‘From to-night, Mr. Latimer, you must 
address me as Miss Farren. We have nothing 
in common, and I should be glad if in the 
future you would endeavour to avoid me!” 

‘‘And yet you love me,’ he weakly re- 
monstrated. 

She flushed with shame. 

‘‘ Say, rather, I loved you; but that is past. 
I could have borne pain and poverty so long 
as you were true to the ideal I had formed 
of you—but your treachery, yoursordid mean- 
ness, has changed all that; and now, if you 
were free and knelt to me, imploring my love, 
my answer would be, ‘I cannot trust you, 
leave me to myself.’ ’’ 

‘ He tried to catch her hand, but she drew 
ack. 

‘“‘No,” she said, in the same chill tones, 
‘‘we can clasp hands no more, you and I. 
Would it not be well to go before your im- 
portunity goads me to crueller words and 
crueller thoughts ? ” 

‘Love, is there no pity for me? Think of 
all my future spent with a woman I do not 
love; think of my hopeless yearning for your 
voice, your smile, your presence. Oh! do not 
forget there is no day in which I shall not 
want you.” 

“You offend me, Mr. Latimer,” she 
answered, ‘and insult Miss Godfrey most 
bitterly. I think you are mad to talk as you 
have done. Will you go now?” 

“ Yes, as you wish it. But I believe your 
heart will reproach you in the future for all 
your harshness, Like all women, you won’t 
listen to reason. A man would see just where 
my marriage with you would make shipwreck 
of my life.” 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Latimer, you can have 
small idea of a man's thoughts or feelings ; 
and, being incompetent to treat the subject, it 
were wisest to leave it alone.” 

‘‘ How changed you are! Oh! my dear, I 
will not believe you have so soon forgotten.” 

“I have not forgotten, and never shall, 
There will be no day, no night, when I shall 
forget the wrong you have done me, or cease 
to regret my credulity and affection. Do not 
try to see me again, it will be in vain,” and 
then she left him sanding on the moonlit 
street, alone, discomfited, dejected, and 
ashamed, 

In the morning he went to The Chalet. He 
was told that Miss Godfrey was engaged, but 


breath, as he 





Mr. Godfrey would see him in the breakfast- 
room. 

‘*Gad!”’ he thought, ‘‘ can they have heard 
of Saturday’s affair? Well, I must trust to 
my own invention to help me out of the 
scrape,” and he went in with an uneasy 
sense of further trouble. 

Mr. Godfrey did not rise from his chair, 
neither did he vouchsafe any other greeting 
than a prolonged stare, and an ominous 
grunt. 

“Good morning,” Darcy said, trying to 
speak lightly. ‘I hoped I should see Kitty 
this morning. It seems quite an age since 
Friday last.” 

“And it will be an age before you see my 
irl again,” broke out the irate old man. “I 
on’t want any dandified, cowardly, scoun- 

drelly fellers after her, I tell you. I daresa 
her fortune seems very pretty to you, but it 
isn’t for you, and the sooner you show a clean 
pair of heels the better for you.” 

“ Sir,” with a nice assumption of dignity, 
“I do not understand your coarse allusions ; I 
can only believe you are either joking with 
me, or that some malicious person has 
poisoned your mind against me. I assure you 
Miss Godfrey’s fortune has had nothing to do 
with my offer of marriage.” 

“That is a lie!” shouted Mr. Godfrey, 
“and all the swearing in the world won’t 
make it truth. Look ’ee here, I’ve had an 
early visitor here this morning, and he told 
mea story of you I wish I could disbelieve 
for my girl’s sake. Perhaps you will deny 
that you know Mr. Ross Averill?” 

Darcy started, and grew a thought paler. 

“TI know him very slightly.” 

* Youdo, young man. Well, I’m taken with 
that lad, and he’s got the right sort of stuff 
in him; but you—oh, you—well, you ain’t fit 
to run in harness with him. P’raps you'll 
say you never engaged yourself to Kitty whilst 
you were bound to another lady—p’raps you'll 
swear you never even heard Miss Farret.’s 
name?’’ 

“TI can’t say that she is a stranger to me. 
I have known her from childhood, but at best 
we were only friends. Let me see Miss 
Godfrey; I can explain all to your mutual 
satisfaction.” 

‘‘ What! Even the horsewhipping of Satur- 
day?” breaking into a grin. ‘ Well, you’re 
a cleverer fellow than I took you for, and I’m 
danged if you shan’t see Kitty. Let every 
man have fair play, say I, and we'll hear 
both sides of the case before we decide to do 
anything. Ring the bell, Latimer.” 

In a short time Kitty appeared. “She was 
carelessly dressed, her hair was loose about 
her neck, her face was pale, and her eyes 
showed signs of recent weeping; but there 
was a simple dignity in her manner, so new 
that it staggered Darcy, who held out his hand 
to her with an incoherent greeting. She 
avoided the hand, and confronted him, a re- 
solute, honest English girl. 

“Darcy,” she said, and her voice would 
tremble, despite her utmost efforts to steady 
it, “ will you answer me one or two questions ? 
Thank you ; I will not keep you long. Is it true 
that you love Miss Virginie Farren, but that 
you love my fortune better? Ah! your face 
answers for you. Do not speak, do not lie to 
me any more! I should like to have some 
kindly remembrance of you to retain a little 
respect for you.” 

“Listen,” he said, swiftly. 
very, very dearly!” 

But his face gave the lie to his words, and 
Kitty shrank away from him. 

‘“ No—no!”" she said. ‘‘ The time has gone 
by for deception, and I know you for what you 
are; but had you proved less unworthy I 
would have loved and been true to you to the 
very end. You should have had more pity 
upon two poor helpless girls, who had never 
done you wrong.” 

Then she burst into tears, and clung about 
her father, who stormily ordered Latimer from 
the house, and between his fierce invectives 
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paused again and again ‘to kiss and comfort 
his weeping daughter. 
* . * _ * 

A year crept slowly by, and the love 
Virginie had once felt for Darey Latimer had 
died ont, and in its stead, Pheonix-like, from 
its ashes a brighter, steadier, truer lovesprang 
into life. 


She saw-much of Ross all through the long }- 


months, and learned to rely on him in most 
things; but she did not easily learn what 
change had come to her, and when at last. her 
heart’s sweet secret could no longer be ignored 
by herself, she had no hope of winning Ross, 
for he maintained absolute silence concerning 
his.r d for her, until she believed miserably 
he had ceased to care for her. 

One night in August he found her alone, and 
she saw by his face he had something of im- 
portance to communicate. 

‘‘ Virginie,’ he said, ‘‘I have received a very 
handsome offer from an old friend to-day. He 
is a lawyer and has settled in Bombay, where 
he wishes me to join him in the capacity of 
partner.” 

*t And shall you accept?” she asked, after a 
pause, in which she —— for calmness, and 
she waited breathlessly for his answer. 

“IT think so. You see there is no one to 
miss me, and it is a fine charice for me.” 

He did not look at her as he spoke, or he 
would have seen her eyes were full of unshed 
tears. She was silent 2 moment, then she 
said— 

‘Arnold and I will miss you very, very 
pan and then her sweet voice faltered and 
failed. 

He turried swiftly, and caught her hands, 
and by the light in his eyes she knew he loved 
her still. 

‘Virginie, sweetheart, love! it rests with 
you whether I go or stay. Tell me what to 
do. Shall Igo?” 

“TI shall be very lonely if you do,” she 
answered, demurely, and lifted her mouth to 
be kissed, 

- 7 aa + 

Darcy Latimer left Nettleford long ago, 
and went to enchant the foolish damsels of 
another parish far away from thescenes of his 
past exploits; there he sueceeded in winning 
the affections of, an elderly widow with a 
handsome fortune, whom he eventually mar- 


ried. 

Kitty Godfrey became the wife of a dashing, 
honest squire, who made her life a happy one. 

Arnold settled in the old house with his 
bride who was once Annie Cympson, whilst 
Virginie has lived to declare there is no man 
so noble as the one she had faintly praised as 
‘** Nor a Bap Sort or Fetrow.” 


[THE END.] 








FACETIA. 


Gouty Vserraate: A toe-martyr (tomato). 

“What is she difference between a lawyer 
who is arguing a case and a cat? One is 
lying for a fee, amd the other is feline. 


Mas. Incatzs says that a woman is a silent 
power in the land. To this a cynical old 
bachelor editor ds: “ That will be news 
to thousands of husbands.” 


Cizrcyman: “ No, my dear, it is impossible 
to preach any kind of & sermon to sucha 
congregation of asses.” Smart Young Lady : 
‘‘And is that why you call them ‘dearly 
beloved brethren ?”’ 


Aw Asarnw wrico Proven Fartse.— Mister 
Schmidt,” said a German, recently, as he 
entered a Liverpool merchant’s office, “I baf 
der sthmall pox—” “Great Heaven! Mr. 
Schneider,’’ was the hurried reply, ‘‘don’t 
come here.’’ And the clerks disappeared in 
various directions. ‘‘ Vot’s der madder mit 
you fellers'?”’ med Schneider, ‘I haf der 
sehmall pox fall of butter oud in mine waggon 
vot Mrs, Schmidt ortered last wick alreaty.’’’ 





‘* Sam,” said a master to a..sleepy-headed 
apprentice, ‘‘ have you ever seen a snail?” 
‘Yes, sir.” ‘Then you must have met it, 
for you could never have overtaken it.”’ 

An old bachelor wants to know if you ever 
sat down to tea, when skimmed milk was on 
the table, without being asked, ‘Do you take 
cream ?”’ 

A pHtLosopHEeR remarks that “the human 
race and a horse race are growing more and 
more alike every generation. The similarity 
has already become very marked in one 
— : No one can ‘now safely bet on 
either.” 


“ Your wife is rather quick-tempered, is she 
not?” the visitor inquired, politely, as he 
ponent out of the front door with his host, the 

oormat, a feather-duster, a part ‘of a terra- 
cotta vase, and a volley of feminine language. 
“Quick,” replied the husband. “ Bless you, 
no. I ae wish she was. But the fact is, this 
little ebullition will last a week or ten days.” 


Ir Hav To.—Many people are like the wood- 
chuck in the following incident. They can do 
things when they have to, no matter how im- 
possible such performances have seemed. pre- 
viously. ‘‘ This woodchuck,’’ said the narrator 
of the incident, “ was chased by a dog until 
ready to die of exhaustion, when it climbed a 
tree, and thus saved its life.” ‘Tut, tut, 
man,” said a listener; ‘‘ what are you saying? 
Don’t you know that a woodchuck , cannot 
climb a tree?’’ “ Well, don’t I know that ? 
Of course a woodchuck can’t climb a tree, but 
that woodchuck just had to!”’ 


A uiTTLe boy was trudging along the street 
with a slate under his arm, when an old lady 
stopped him and said, kindly, ‘“ That is right, 
my little boy. I love to see little boys who-are 
anxious to learn and are fond of going to 
school. Here's a penny for you.” ‘' Thank 
ye, mum,” said the little boy. ‘‘ Been buying 
a new slate, I see.” ‘* Yes, mum; it’s for me 
fadder.” ‘For your father?” ‘ Yes; mum; 
he keeps a beershop.”’ 


How Hr Kyew.—-‘‘ Who's the new boarder 
over the way?” asked Mrs. Bluff of her hus- 
band. ‘I don’t know,” he replied. “ He’s a 
nice-looking man,” she continued. “ Yes, 
very nice-looking.” “Is he married?” ‘ No.” 
“How do you know?” “ Oh, Iknow.” “TI 
thought you said you didn’t know him.” “I 
don’t.’ ‘*Then how do you know he isn't 
married?”’ “TI heard him singing ‘ Heaven 
is my home’ as I came by last night.” 


Harp Lucx.—I think I'm the unluckiest 
man in town,” said a husband to his wife, 
“Smith has owed me twenty pounds for three 
months, and he promised to pay me to-day.” 
‘* Didn't he pay ?’’ she asked.anxiously. .‘‘ Yes, 
he paid, but while he was in the act of giving 
me the money Brown came in—you know I've 
owed Brown twenty pounds for more than a 
year—and, of course, I had to turn the.money 
over tohim. That's what I call hard luck,’ 


He stopped at the corner, gazed into the 
sky, scratched his chin and pulled his whiskers. 
Then fumbled in his waistcoat-pocket, wrinkled 
his brows, pursed up his lips, scratched his 
head, and blew his nose with a manner morede- 


liberate than that of the collector of a bad debt... 


Anon he opened his'mouth, tugged at his lower 
lip, muttered to himself, and fixed his eyes on 
the chimney tops in a vacant, stony stare that 
soon collected a crowd that blockaded the pave- 
ment. He was a married man, trying to 
think what it was his wife had charged him 
to be sure to get. 

‘‘How wonderful is the regularity with 


“which the tides return to the shore!” he ex- 


claimed to her, as they sat on the terrace 
watching the water and finding conversational 
on scarce. But she was prosaic, and re- 
Fra **No more wonderful than the regu- 

ity with which they recede from the shore ; 
and not half as wonderful as it would be if the 
shore were to recede from the tides.” He 
silently admitted the logical clearness of her 


remarks, and conversation languished again, 








‘‘Won’t you sing me one of your sweey 
songs ?’’ asked .Miss Jones of Mr. Smith, the 
amateur tenor. Mr, Smith was inelined to 
refuse, ‘‘ Oh, please do,” she urged ;.““ anything 
is better than sitting round doing’ nothing all 
the evening,” 


Or Loyxe Sranpinc.—Customer (in grocer's 
shop): ‘‘ You have been established in business 
for a long time, I understand, Mr. Short. 
weight?” Mr. Shortweight (with pride) ;: 
“ Yes, sir, I have:sold groceries at this corner 
for twenty-seven: years.” Customer (lifting 
the cover of a cheese box, and quickly dropping 
it): ‘Not longer than that)! ’’ 

A wad;-who was a notorious punster, ar. 
ranged to pay his grocer, whose name was 
Berry, once in three months; but the grocer 
on one occasion, being Hard:pressed for money, 
sent in his bill prematurely, whereupon the 
wag ene said; ‘“ Why, here’s a mull, 
Berry! You have sent in your bill, Berry, 
before it is due, Berry. Your father, the elder 
Berry, would not have been such a goose, Berry ; 
but you need not look black, Berry, for I don’t 
care a straw, Berry, and I sha’n’t pay yon till 
the end of the quarter, Berry.” 

A witness in a critiinal trial having got 
sadly mixed up in giving his testimony, the 
presiding judge took him in hand, and sooth- 
ingly said: ‘‘ Now be 80 good as to describe 
the man you saw talking to the prisoner.” 
Witness: “I don’t think I can do it.” Judge: 
“Can't describe him! Did he look like any 
of these lawyers here?” Witness: ‘No, your 
honour.” Judge: “Did he look like me?” 
Witness: “No, yourhonour, He looked very 
much like a gentleman.” 


Mistress: “ Bridget, whois that who comes 
to see you every evening?”’’ Bridget: ‘The 
gin’lemin is me lever, mum; and sure he wil! 
be after eloping wid mesome of these foine 
days.” Mistress: ‘Yes, I noticed he was 
rather inclined that way. I had him arrested 
yesterday for trying to elope with a set of 
silver spoons.’* 

“‘ Just one,” said the lover, as he stood upon 
the step with his girl. ‘Just one,” said the 
mother, putting her head out of the bedroom 
window above; ‘‘ well; it ain’t quite so late 
as that, but it’s pretty near twelve, and you'd 
better be going or her father will be down.” 
And the lover took his leave with a sad pain 
at his heart. 

‘*Waat do you suppose I will look like when 
I get out of this?” snapped a young lady at 
the conductor of an overcrowded bus. “A 
good deal like crushed sugar, miss,” said the 
condactor, And the lady hung on to a strap 
and rode four miles further with the. smile of 
an angel. 

First Orricer; “That was a mysterious 
case of suicide last night, wasn't it? He was 
a oung man well dressed, and apparently 
well.to. " Not a bit like the ordinary 
suicide.” Second Officer : ‘I don’t see that 
there was anything mysterious about it. It 
struck me as a very ordinary case.” First 
Officer: ‘‘But there was nothing found on 
him to indicate the cause for the deed.” Second 


Officer: ‘‘Oh! yes, there was,” First Officer: 
“What was it?” Second Officer: “ His 
marriage certificate.” 


A pompous fellow was dining with a country 
family, when the lady of the house desired 
the servant to take away the dish containing 
the fowl, which. word:she pronounced fool, as 
it isnot uncommon to Scotland, “I presume, 
madam, you mean the fowl,” said the sprig, 
in @ reproving tone. ‘“ Vi well,’’ said the 
lady, little nettled; ‘‘be itso, Take away 
the fowl and let the fool remain !” 

« Wuene did yon get this French Bible?” 
asked Smith, taking up a book from Black's 
table. Black: “French Bible! I haven’t 
gotany French Bible. The only Bible I have 


is the one you have in r hand. Had it 
ever since I was married.” Smith (holding 
ip the book): ‘What do you call that but 


rench?” Black: ‘ By gracious! so it is. 
Funny I never found it out before!” 
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SOCIETY 
Tur Princess of Wates and her daughter, 
Princess Louise, have from their 
bad attacks of influenza for which the services 
of Sir Oscar Clayton were called in. 


Tur Memorial Chapel at Cannes to the 
memory of the late Duke of Albany is, by 
order of the Prince of Wales, to be called St. 
George’s Chapel, and dedicated to that saint. 

Tue Empress Evernre gave a tea-party to 
the children of the North Camp, Aldershot, 
recently. At four o’clock about one hundred 
sat down to a sumptuous tea. Half-an-hour 
afterwards the Empress drove up to the tent, 
which had been gaily 5 for the occa- 
sion. After’ tea amusements were provided, 
including magic lantern, music, &c., the 
National Anthem concluding the festivities. 

Tue Emrrron or Gerwany has conferred on 
Lord Wolseley the Grand’ Cross of the Red 
Eagle Order, which his lordship has received 
the Queen’s special permission to accept and 
wear. 

Lavy Wriatims Wren has given a thousand 
yards of flanttel to the women in Ruabon 
and neighbourhood of Wynnstay, also a piece 
of cloth sufficient to make a coat to the old 
men, accompanied by a gift of one shilling. 
The Countess of Zetland has distributed per- 
sonally winter clothing to the poor at her 

i a, ichmond, Yorkshire, 

promised to open an 

Art and Industrial Exhibition on behalf of 

the Young Men’s Institute in connection with 

ee — — te John at Hackney, on 

ay ; inthe parish-room, Rec -garden, 

Her Royal Highness, it is phates ill also 
be an exhibitor. 

Tae Svnran sent a very acceptable present 
of Turkish tobacco to the Crown Prince of 
Austria. at Christmas, and a box of Oriental 
sweetmeats to the Crown Princess. 

Tue NEw Duke or Aprrcorn has been ap- 
pointed by the Prince of Wales Groom of the 
Stole to his Royal Highness, and the Earl of 
Gosford Lord:in-waiting. 

Mrs. Srencek Bravuonr’s juvenile fancy- 

dress ball, which took place at the Hove Town 
Hall, was a great success. About seventy-six 
children were present, among them being the 
two lovely young daughters of the Earl and 
Countess of Munster, the Ladies Lilian and 
Dorothy Fitzclerence, who looked charmingly 
piquante in their sou dresses. 
_ fae Seton or Monrross has been laying 
down necessary apparatus in Belgrave- 
square to light’ her house with electric light. 
The Duke of Sutherland at Stafford House 
and Lord Randolph Churchill in Connaught- 
place have had it'in use some time. 

Rovatty anv tae Gorvoy Bors’ Home.—The 
Prince of Wales presided recently at Marl- 
borough House at @ general meeting of the 
council of the Gordon B Home, which was 
attended by the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Napier of Magdala, with a large attendance 
ofmembers, Lord Napier of Magdala brought 
up the report of the committee, and explained 
that the work which was at present carried on 
in Fort Wallington was ssing satisfac- 
torily. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and General Higginson addressed 
the meeting, and it was resolved to make 
further efforts to obtain funds to develop the 
institution. 

Rovan Berrornat.—It is announced from 
Stuttgart that Prince William of Wiirtemberg, 
the nephew and heir-presumptive to the King 
of that State, has become engaged to Princess 
Charlotte of Schaumburg-Lippe. By his first 
wife, whom he lost in 1882 (Princess Marie of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, a sister of the Duchess of 
Albany), Prince William only had a daughter, 
= would = excluded by the Salic Law from 

Coession | which, failing heirs 
male to Prince William, would legally fall t6 
the Catholic line of the dynasty, as repre- 
ound son-in-law to the Arch- 

a. 





STATISTICS. 


Necro Popunation.or THE SouTHERN STATES. 
—It is stated that statistics just collected 
démonstrate that there is a higher mortality 
among the negro population of the Southern 
States of America than arnong the whites. The 
rate is expected to overbalance the increase in 
the n The ratio of deaths among the 
whites for the whole country is' 14°74 per 100, 
and among the blacks 17:28. Six cities have 
kept their death statisties for the two races 
separately. In Louisville the white death rate 
it. 20:04 per 1,000, and among the blacks 34:76; 
in Washington the proportions are 17°80 for 
whites to 35°45 for blacks; in Richmond, 
19-12 to 31°95; in Baltimore, 22-71 to 37°61; 
in New Orleans, 25°41 to 35°61; and in 
Charleston, 23°78 to 45. The mortality 
among young negro children is also much 
greater than among whites. The natural in- 
ference is that the whites are better fed and 
cared for, but itis said that in a part of Vir- 
ginia, where the races live practically side by 
side, the death rate among blacks is by far the 
heaviest, 





GEMS. 


Dare to change your mind, confess your 
error, and alter your conduct, when convinced 
that you are wrong, 

Tuere is nothing easier than to confound 
volatility with happiness, yet there is nothing 
more fallacious. 

Great men are those who see that spiritual 
is stronger than material force; that thoughts 
rule the world. 


Ir you would know one of the minor secrets 
of happiness, it is this, cultivate cheap plea- 
sures, 

Burssep is the memory of those who have 
kept themselves unspotted from the world! 
Yet more blessed the m of those who 
have kept themselves unspotted in the world. 

We ought not to judge other people by their 
beliefs, because we do not know how they have 
been brought about; but we may justly apply 
the crucial test to our own views, and honour 
or dishonour them accordingly. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


How to Coox Porators.—Don’t peel your 
potatoes and throw away the best part of them, 
but prepare them nicely “ with their coats on,” 
steam them until done; remove their skins 
with a knife and fork; place in a tureen or 
platter ; spread butter on them quite freely; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper ; set in the oven 
one moment to melt the butter; then pour 
over them a liberal quantity of sweet cream ; 
serve immediately. 

Warren Cream Pir.—Make a crust of mode- 
rate richness, line » deep tin with it; bake 
quickly in a hot oven; when done it 
with a layer of jelly or jam; first a thin layer, 
then whip one teacupful of sweet cream until 
it is as light as possible; sweeten with pow-! 
dered sugar and flavour with vanilla; spread 
over the jelly or ; Set the cream where it’ 
will get’ very cold before whipping. 

Jumpies.—One and one-half cupfuls butter, 
two cupfuls sugar, five eggs, one and one-half 
pints flour, one-half corn flour, one 

’ one 
fal granula 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TrvE economy is quite as much concerned 
with wise spending as with wise saving. It 
recognises that everything hasa purpose, upon 
the carrying out of which its value depends. 
The fulfilment of that purpose is économy ; 
the non-fulfilment of it is waste, 


JamatcA THA. — We have evidenee that 
Jamaica can produce tea of a very superior 
character, and no doubt Camellja thea could 
be grown in many other parts of the West 
Indies with profit and success. The director 
of the Jamaica Public Gardens points out 
in his report for 1885 that the small planta- 
tion of tea established at the Government 
cinchona plantation is in a thriving state as 
regards the growth of the plants, many of 
which are from 9 feet to 12 feet high. Some 
little time ago, it may be remembered, samples 
of tea produced at this plantation were sent 
home, and were most favourably reported. 


A Onanm Acamst Disease.—Many people 
fall ill of a disease simply through fear of it. 
The imagination has a powerful influence on 
the human body. One ean very easily imagine 
himself to be catching cold, and will really 
catch cold at the sight of an open window, 
when if he did not know the window was open, 
or was not afraid of its effects, he w escape 
the cold. Doctors understand this secret, but 
do not impart it to their patients. Most in- 
valids, real or supposed, would be angry if a 
physician would say to.them, ‘‘ nothing ails 
you, you only think so.” _ They prefer to think 
themselves ill, and in time they really be- 
come s0, for nature, though she struggles hard, 
cannot stand everything.’ Too many drugs 
will finally destroy her healing power. Those 
people who love to havea box of white pills 
in bottles, and a little book, all kept in some 
handy place, so that when a friend who haze 
eaten too much dinner says; ‘Oh, I am fear- 
fully nervous |.” they run for the little book, 
look for ‘‘nervousness,”’ and administer so 
many pills of bryonia. When they have a 
headache, instead of dieting or eating more 
moderately, they take séveral drops of some 
nice poison. They trust nothing to nature, 
but call in a doctor for every little ailment, 
when fresh air, exercise, and strict temperance 
in eating and drinking is all they heed. 

Tae Oxp-rasnioneD Coach.—The Royal 
Family and a few very noble houses still retain 
the capacious coach, which is not complete 
without at least a pair of horses nearly, if not. 
quite, seventeen hands high, with superb ac- 
tion, ® portly coachman, and two gigantic 
footmen, The late Emperor of the French 
had in his stud, to draw his bullet-proof 
coach, several pairs of English horses, ap- 

ing eighteen hands in height. The cost 
of these vehicles is something fabulous; their 
duration equal to several generations; but 
their market value—when by chance the con- 
tents of the coach-hopse of some many-acred, 
long-descended deceased peer comes under the 
hammer—something under ,the original cost 
of the plate-glass windows and horsehair 
stuffed cushions. The wood and iron are so 
firmly put together that the expense of break- 
ing up such a coach, like a man-of-war, is 
almost more than the value of the material. 
In the begining of the present century these 
vast, , unwieldy vehicles were to be met: 
at races, on nomination days of county elec- 
tions, assizes, and every gathering of county 
magnates in every county, drawn by six 
horses. At present they are scarcely to be 
found out of London; and, for ordinary use, 
Royalty seems to prefer, when the weather 
permits, something less ponderous and gor- 
pee barouche, a landau, or a brougham ; 

+ high sheriffs of counties are expected to 


provide @ coach, as well as a and 


| javelin. men, to receive the Judges of Assize. 
A firm in Lo 

‘| job: coaches: an 
| splendid animmals—From “ The Book of the 


-acre makes it a busirfess to 
four-horse harness to these 


Horse.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. M.—Both locks of hair are of a ses hue, one 
veing slightly darker than the other. 
H. H.—Friday, November 6, 1857. 


Zz, eR, and penmanship are 
tar above the average 


E. H. H.-Both the dates given, November 1, 1866, 
and August 13, 1874, came on a Thursday. 

C. H, R.—Perhaps a local newsagent may be able to 
procure the piece of music desfred. 


Lavy Farr.—Saturday, September 4, 1869; Tuesday, 
March 4, 1873. 

J. M.—1. It is French polhing, Anarene is a trade of 
its own. 2. Oil is the best remed 

J. R. H.—We will endeavour to raph ar the name of 
the author. 

Brat Simpson.—l. The children are entitled. 2. It 
—— on the exact terms of the will. 

. 8.—Prince Albert never went to America. You 

are thinking, perbaps, of the Prince of Wales. 

Amy.—l. The name Adele signifies ‘‘a princess.” 2. 
Far above the average. 


R. G.—After drying the autumn leaves by pressure, 
give them a coating of copal varnish, and they may be 
kept for years. 

L. ¥. S=tne eget Ruane, 6 the Archbishop of 
Canter! allows marriages to be solemnised ‘‘at any 
convenient time or place.” 

L. C. A—If the tleman’s company has proved 
agreeab'e, invite him@to call again wiakiver’ he can 
make it convenient to do £0. 

L. V. V.—The Latin phrase “‘juncta juvant,” signifies 
“united they a*sist; Othe French expression ‘‘au 
cea dig unl we meet es 4 

L. E.—Our limited space will not admit of the 
Sabltostion of the mames of the governors of the 
various States from 1830 to 1880. 

mt position, even though 
you see an opportunity of 





D. T. C.—Retain your 
the salary is small, un’ 
bettering your condition. 


E. H. J.—First-class in every respect. The juggling 
— may be procured from a theatrical costumier. 
C. L,—The newspaper is your possession, notwith- 

standing its early date, ‘is aes ‘sufictently rare to be 
sought after by curiosity dealers or collectors. 

fad chosen of desdan good ea heed ~~ 
tiful — en auburn, soft and very 
3. Decidedly improper. “ 


M. M.—The literal meaning of the French phrase, 
“ Revenons a nos moutons,” is “let us: return to our 
ner or other words, “let us return to our sub- 


A. H. H.—He probably belongs to that class of 
human beings generally known as “cranks.” If he 
cannot treat you in a gentlemanly manner, it would be 
advisable to cut his acquaintance for ever. 


G. B. W.—1. oa a a. . — Waldo Emer- 
son, 38, ‘The G School” describes Greek art, 
Greek s sohiteotene, Ge Greek philosopby, or anything else 
of the kind of Grecian origin. 

L. V. M.—The religion of India teaches that the 
souls of men into the bodies of lower animals as a 
punishment for the sinus of life. The same idea has 
‘Deen f fn many other religions and philosophies. 


. R. F.—Nero lighted his gardens with the flames 
.. which Christian martyrs were burning. Nero was 
born in a.p. 37, and killed himself in 68, upon the suc- 
cess of Galba’s rebellion. 

G. G, H.—We have read your letter, but are of opinion 
that your expectations will not be fulfilled. Boys that 
are too aristocratic to help their widowed mothers will 

be excite much sympathy. 


Mapcr M.—1. A nice looking girl of rege fr 


and - twenty, 2. Thirza, 

Nellie, ‘‘fruitful;” Beatrice, “peppy 3 im % 
“ strong, fierce ;” Walter, “3 woodman 

** Fatr Eliza.” 


C. W. M.—Arsenic is vsed in cases of skin Paccsen, 
of malarial and otber fevers, and as a tonic. Exter- 
ee ee Arsenic is too da ea 

to be used, except under medical d » but 
be Lane in non-polsonous bas no permanent ill- 
e 


L. L. 8.—The judgment is the first of our faculties to 
leave us, as we fall asleep, and the last to return, as 
we awake ; , in the judgment is 
—- while the imagination 7 full play, and the 
most un: d groundless fears present them- 
selves to us as realities. 


L, C.—1. Lapis calaminaris is a kind of mineral, prin- 
seleting oxide of zinc. 2. Haerlem oil is 
consist chiefiy 








essences of lemon, bergamot, and citron ; 

an-ounce of the essence of rosemary, and the eighth-of- 

an-ounce of the essence of neroli. Infuse for one week 

} quart of 95 per cent. alcohol. Filter, and bottle 
use, 


M. E. I.—1. Illegal, and would be a most disgracefu 
proceeding. 2 Not neceesarily harm in it, but wiser 
avoided. 

W. R. P. C.—Possib! ur daily ee may be 
of such a natura as to Se Ww We thin’ ill 
overcome it, but never practise Be er er 


PHINx (Co. Down).—l. You had better give up all 
thoughts of him. 2. If chronic consult a surgeon, if only 
a *4 Seti antrras Seneesnettes | 

say if stamps are for a quarterly su’ 
scription, and if “f forward full name 


so please forward and ad- 
dress, and the numbers shall be sent. 


healthy. 
Agee bi a 
Avert § and atudy the 
him. 

L. 8. 8.—The reason why articles 
contain so much more advice to won Se eae 
is doubtless because Chap Sue namely oat itten by men, 
You are right in main husbands sre no leas 

e than wives for misery which 
fills the land. 


M. M. The city of Kilkenny, eieee> is the pod og: 
of the same name. It is 

Nore seventy-three miles bed Kee rey on rable, 

and owes its origin to to the cathedral church of the dio- 

cese of Ossory, which dates from the 12th century. 


ore? The = pyramids a Baypt, the baogiog-ee cae! 
were: The p e rs lens 0! 
Babylon, the of Maui , the temple of Diana at 

Ephesus, the statue of J —- by Paidias, the renowned 
sculptor, the ossus s, and the ~ or 
lighthouse of Egypt, Ang ele the palace of Cyrus 
cemented with gold. 


laaguage 


WINTER EVENINGS. 
What charming scenes the winter brings, 
- What timestoearth! .. 
What channels new and 
For ha; and m 
The pleasures linked with Se and snow 
Are bright 


and versatile, 
And in the head and heart and veins 
A fresher life instil. 


ee winter's reign 
day of pleasure make. 


But while the outer world is gay, 
The inner world reveals 

The sweet delight of hearth and home, 
That to the heart 

Where, ‘midst the comforts gathered there, 
Love shows its — pow'rs, 

And Laoag with their children round, 
Beguile the eyening hours. 


ee there Lead i household roof, 


D. B. W. 


may commence with any 
a, roel tT ey 
volume it will be to order the thirteen 


pe Beucioe Bunche » D Ethel, ; 
Geraldine, —— = * 

irene, Jems J eg eee oe ‘faa 
2, U Victoria. Viole, Vi 
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whitenerg 


they are often used. Blackheads are usually occa. 
stoned by bert abn, ed the blood. (Jarefu'ness in diet, 
frequent batbing, and ty of exercise in the open 


C. W. W.—1. For one so young, your penmanship is 
3 oe eawees of older persona Still it ean 
improved 2. Adorn Lna’s auto- 


graph album with the effasion ; 
“ Télies in your 
Even lilies lose by that 
Nor deem their colour the wearing— 


Ab, Lena, dear, you are my queen !"’ 
R. §8.—The essential part of the mariner’s compass is 
needle,‘ balanced upon a fine 
a and ee Seine 
meridian, ways pointing to 
the other to the south, yet not exactly, but ky 
a deflection or declination which’ varies from tim 
tiene far Pangea, Niel dhany be Gowend Ube waeut or the 


ae 


east. The needle never points to the south, no matter 
where the compass is placed. 
G. H.—After the discovery of the sea routes to 


Hi 


ing 
a great area Hke the devert of northern Africa, 


A. H. R.—Your friend will doubtless ma the 
sentiments embodied in the following line 
“ Could my wishes bring thee rand 
blessings in thetr 


Sea’ 

Could they trace all sorts of sadness, 

oor e from the breath of pain— 

Coul With try javlionce 2 or Seige 

nce of song, 

And po we thy spirit’s lightness 
Ww the shadows a 

Could thy fondest hopes insure thee 
Peace on earth and joy above— 
till angels + 


Life were s' waft thee 














